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A Visit to Muscle Shoals . 


Some Impressions of Uncle Sam’s Man Made Niagara of the South 


NE of the most picturesque, interest- 
ing and important rivers in America 
is the Tennessee. Dig out the old 
geography and look it up for it may 

mean a lot to you as a citizen and a farmer. 
You will note that it rises in the mountains 
of eastern Tennessee and goes plunging down 
in a southerly direction until it reaches north- 
ern Alabama. Then it turns west, crosses the 


, northern part of Alabama, turns almost di- 
rectly north and flows again across the state 


of Tennessee through Kentucky, and empties 
into the Ohio River not far from where the 
Ohio joins the Mississippi. 


The power and navigation possibilities of 
the Tennessee River have interested men for 


over a hundred years. As long ago as 1824, 
Psesident Monroe recommended a survey 
of that part of the river known as the Muscle 
Shoals. This is a thirty-seven mile stretch of 
the Tennessee near the city of Florence, in 
northern Alabama. Tradition has it that this 
section of the river was so named because the 
Indians said that it took “heap big muscle” 
to get a canoe over these shoals. President 
Monroe said in 1824 that building a canal 
around these shoals was one of the three 
most important transportation projects in 
America. Work was started on this job in 
1831 and many millions have been spent at 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


various times since, but the canals and locks 
have never been conrpletely finished for prac- 
tical full time operation over all the course. 

Sut in recent years, the great power possi- 
bilities of the Tennessee have over-shadowed 
even those of navigation. In the Muscle 
Shoals district, the river falls 134 feet in 
thirty-seven miles. Much consideration was 
given for years to the building of dams that 
would make this tremendous power available. 
America’s need of nitrates for ammunition 
and for fertilizer during the World War 
finally brought things to a head. 

In 1916, Congress passed the National De- 
fense Act, providing twenty million dollars 
to establish a power dam and nitrate plants 
to manufacture ammunition in time of war 
and fertilizers in time of peace. Two nitrate 
plants, known as No. 1 and No. 2, were built 
near Muscle Shoals, and in 1918, dam No. 2, 
known as the Wilson Dam, was authorized. 
The work on the dam was continued off and 
on and was not finally completed until 1926. 

In order to understand why the United 
States government was interested in building 
these nitrate plants and the big dam at Muscle 
Shoals, it is only necessary to remember how 
important nitrates are for making explosives 


for use in time of war. During the years 
from 1914 to 1920 the American government 
imported from Chile 7,725,000 tons of 
Chilean nitrate, amounting to the tremendous 
total of $550,000,000. In order to bring this 
war necessity from Chile, it took 128 vessels, 
at a time when vessels were sorely needed 
for transporting troops and supplies from 
America to France. If at any time something 
had interrupted to prevent the importation 
of these Chilean nitrates, America would 
have been nearly helpless for a time at least, 
until she could have established her own 
plants and by that time Germany might have 
won the war. 

In times of peace, nitrate plants are 
equally important for the production of fer- 
tilizers. Two of the principal sources of 
mineral nitrogen are nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia. All of the nitrate of 
soda must be imported from Chile and in 
addition to the original cost there is a large 
export duty on all the costs of handling and 
long distance transportation. Before the war, 
the United States imported only about twenty 
per cent of the nitrates exported from Chile. 
Germany also took twenty per cent, France 
ten per cent, and England forty per cent, but 
in 1923 the United States was importing 


(Continued on page 6) 











The Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. This mighty structure, the largest of its kind In the 





world, Is nearly a mile long and a hundred feet high and it backs 


up the waters of the Tennessee River for fourteen miles. The building in front of the dam in the lower right hand side of the picture contains the great water 


wheels. 
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Strength . 
plus Resilien cy 


HE framework of all Fisher Bodies—like the framework of 

all quality bodies without exception—is made of wood, 
powerfully braced with malleable iron and steel braces.—To supply Fisher 
with sufficient lumber for body manufacture, approximately 160 acres of timber 
land, equal to a quarter-section—most of it hardwood—are cleared every work- 
ing day.—The framework consists of a strong foundation and a super-structure. 
Wood is necessary, because it is the only material which combines the necessary 
resiliency with the necessary strength. Resiliency is necessary, because an auto- 
mobile body is subjected to road shocks, strains and stresses. Wood, and wood 
only, will stand up satisfactorily. Wood, and only wood, will deaden the noise 


and absorb the shocks. 
There are no stronger 
bodies built than those 
which Fisher builds— 
and none which stand 
up better or longer. 


Composite Construction— 
All Fisher Bodies are of com- 
posite wood and steel construc- 
tion, which affords flexibility, 
durability and greater strength. 
The wood reinforces the steel 
and the steel reinforces the 
wood, 


Lumber—The lumber for Fisher Bodies is 
carefully selected and seasoned, and subjected 
to many Close inspections, both before and 
after being cut for building intoa body. 















A Fisher Body framework from 
the interior. Note the sturdy 
construction, in which the finest 


of hardwoods are used. 


Body by FISHER 
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Post Your Farm |! 


And Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 


otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We unre 
servedly advise farmers to post 


their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 








American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 




















If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 


ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10 000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK %& AW 


PORTABLE wooD 


Sawe ‘irewood jumber, ‘ath vosts ete Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest oriced oractica: saw 
made Other styler and sizes at noney-making 
orices Awe & Z all stee 
Guaranteed ] Concrete Mixers—money savez 
on all concrete wbs 
Write oday for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines 
feea mills concrete mixers anc 
fence. Ford& Fordson Attachments 
ete Full of surprising bargains 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Bex 44 Belleville, Pa 


CUT WINTER FUEL 
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EASY 
WAY 









‘The farmers best beiper for cosands 
pi backaches every year, YOU CAN TOU 
€atelog showing low pes. Address Oept 


+B.3: 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. ADAMS ST, CHICAGO, ILL 





Ty save 
Omer Send for free 
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| are propagated on whole 
jiece roots, and are planted on upland ground for better | 
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on Tree 
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Healthier, Sturdier Trees | Those of us who live in the territory 


Because wd tributary to Rochester were delighted last 


Yes, Kelly trees are that kind. Why? 
root, imported seedlings instead of 


sir drainage. This means most profitable erops for you. 
And you get the right fruit because both we and the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Association eertify the Kelly 
tree to be “‘True-to-Name’’, 
Write for the big Kelly Catalog 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 312 Cherry St., Dansville, N.Y. | a referendem to all the people of the city. 


istablished 1880 


KELLYS’ 


True to Najne Fruit Trees 
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To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your adin American Agriculturist® 
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Rochester Votes Against 
Daylight Saving 
A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritr 
HE cabbage market con. 
siderable during the week. The maig 
reasons were cold weather and the falling 
off of shipments. From the peak of 820 
cars the last week in October New York 
loadings fell to 411 cars during the first 
week in November. This brought back 
the price to cight and 
ten dollars per ton, als 
though some local deal- 
ers continued to load at 


revived 


four and five dollars, 
Our cooperative loaded 
two cars during the 


week that netted about 
eight dollars and a half 





per ton. The heavier 
shipments had again 
begun to depress the 
market toward the 


BurRRITT 


M C 


close of the week. 
My wiie says that I give our readers 


a pretty steady diet of cabbage.  Per- 
haps so. My defense is that it is a major 
topic of interest for thousands of West- 


ern New York farmers. One who moved 
about over this region last week saw 
every grower of cabhage—and this is 
probably a third or more of our farmers— 
busy in the field, hustling to get his crop 
under cover before freezing. It has been 
the one last big outside job of the 
son up here. The first two days of the 
week we had a light freeze, stiffening the 
the ground and frosting the 
So most of us 


Ssea- 


of 
outer leaves of cabbage. 
left them alone for these two days. But 
then thousands of tons have been 
put in storages, barns and pits. And there 
are still thousands of tons in the fields 
which will require another whole week 
of good weather to harvest saf« 


A Wonderful Fall 

The fall of 1927 will be recorded in the 
minds of many of us as a truly remark- 
able one. The weather has been delights 
ful. Frosts’and freezes have not yet, on 
November 12, destroyed vegetation. The 
leaves are still green on the apple trees. 
Celery, carrots and spinach are practically 
untouched in the gardens. On Friday we 
had a fine vegetable dinner right fresh 
from the garden which has served us so 
bountifully since the first of June. 

I wonder if all our readers are 
acquainted with New Zealand spinach. Ii 
not they ought to know it. It differs 
from ordinary spinach both in its leaf and 
in its manner of growth. It is this growth 
characteristic that gives it its fine quality. 
New growth shoots come out from the 
axils of the leaves continually, grow but 
a few inches and sends out ew shoots. 
it is cut the more tender growth 

So that fresh tender new 
always available throughout 
There is rather more body to 
More- 


surface 


since 


1 
iy. 


| The more 
is sent out. 
leaves are 
the season. 
it too than to ordinary spinach. 
| over, the large heavy growth of the 
| plants—they become large larget 

than a potato vine which they somewhat 
' resemble—keeps the young shoots off the 
| ground and clean and free from grit. New 
Zealand spinach is one of the most de- 
| sirable plants in our garden and we would 
| not be without it. 





as or 





citizens of 
savings.” 


week with the vote of the 
| Rochester against “daylight 
There had been so much agitation in the 
city both for and against, that the city 
| council decided to submit the question in 





In a large vote which showed the interest 
of people in the question the voters re- 
turned a majority of 5,600 against day 
light saving in any form. This vote ap- 
parently very much surprised the profes- 





















been prominently in support of it at hear 
ings sent to the press. They spent com 
siderable money in advertising in favor 
of daylight saving before election. Rail 
way men mail carriers, deliverymen an 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Where Cauliflower Is King 


W. H. VanBenschoten and Neighbors Make Delaware Cauliflower Famous 


HE arrival of the seed catalogue is the 
first sign of spring on the farm. The 
seed catalogue with its perfect carrots 
and turnips, its enormous smooth 

potatoes, its bright red beets, and corn the 
color of June made butter growing out of 
husks of a poisonous looking green, has been 
the inspiration of many a garden experiment. 

The lure of the seed catalogue started the 
growing of the first Catskill Mountain cauli- 
flower, now the principal cash crop of this 
section. William F. VanBenschoten, a farmer 
living about a mile from the village of Mar- 
garetville, Delaware County, look- 


By ERNESTINE FIORITTA 


tailed it to the summer resorts near Margaret- 
ville and agreed to buy all the cauliflower Mr. 
VanBenschoten would produce. Two thous- 
and plants was the yield for the third year. 
The local merchant was overstocked. Mr. 
VanBenschoten decided to try the New York 
market. Three barrels were shipped to a New 
York commission merchant who replied with 
a check for $15 and the message: “If you can 
raise this quality of cauliflower during the 
months of July and August I can sell all you 


ship me.” Nine barrels in all were sent that 
year. 

Mr. VanBenschoten gradually increased his 
acreage until he was shipping large quantities 
into New York. ‘The fame of his superior 
quality produced spread until consumers began 
asking for “Catskill Mountain cauliflower” or 
even “VanBenschoten’s cauliflower”. Others 
also began to grow “flower” and ship it to 
New York, 

Mr. VanBenschoten was the designer of the 
official Catskill Mountain crate which is now 
used entirely by the Delaware county pro- 

ducers. He had long advocated 





ing through one of these catalogues 
in the early spring of 1891 decided 
to plant some cauliflower. He had 
never seen it growing and know 
nothing about it. When the seeds 
arrived he planted them in_ hot 
beds, just as it said on the pack- 
age, and later, when the first two 
leaves began to shrivel, trans- 
planted the plants into his garden 
which he had prepared with com- 
mercial fertilizer and ashes. He 
had fifteen plants. When _ the 
heads began to form he tied the 
long leaves together at the top to 
protect them from the sun. 

“IT had no idea that it would turn 
into a paying proposition,” Mr. Van 
Benschoten said to the writer in a 
recent interview. “I just thought I 
would like to see it grow.” 

The next year he grew 500 
plants. He sold' his cauliflower to 
a local vegetable dealer who re- 











A field of Cauliflower on the farm of William VanBenschoten of Margaretsville, 
Delaware Co., 





the use of a crate as a container 
rather than the barrel which did 
not permit the individual heads to 
show and which heated the cauli- 
flower frequently causing it to 
spoil. The dealer rejected his sug- 
gestion but in 1917 he ignored their 
instructions, ordered crates to be 
specially built for him, 14 inches 
high, 16 inches wide, and 26 inches 
in length, and shipped his flower 
in these. The dealers soon recog- 
nized the advantages of the crate 
and refused to accept any more 
cauliflower shipped in barrels. 
Seven years ago a seed salesman 
asked Mr. VanBenschoten to try 
a new kind of seed. He had great 
success with it. After a three years’ 
test it was given the name, “Catskill 
Mountain snowball” and it is now al- 
most the only kind of seed use iv 
the Catskill Mountain section. 
(Continued on page 17) 





State Farm Bureau Federation Meets at Syracuse 


Two-Day Program Fillea With Business of Importance to New York Farmers 


NYONE who supposes that agriculture 
is “licked”, or at all near it, need 
only have gone to the State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation’s annual meeting, held 

last week in Syracuse, to kave been convinced 
that it is far from it. Picture a group of men 
gathered together to think and plant for agricul- 
ture, keenly interested not in their local prob- 
lems alone but in the problems of all American 
farmers as well. The fact that today the farmer’s 
Vision is national in scope was well put by Ed 
O'Neal, vice-president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, speaking to the delegates at 
their Friday morning session: ‘Agriculture’s 
boundaries are no longer community ones, nor 
even county and state—they are the Atlantic and 
Pacific.” He attributed this change to the way 
in which farmers have organized within the last 
Several years, and spoke emphatically of the 
value to them of having a strong or- 


By MABLE M. HEBEL 


Farm Bureau members came at their own ex- 
pense. And added to them were Federation of- 
ficers, College of Agriculture experts, representa- 
tives of farmers’ cooperatives, newspaper re- 
porters, and prominent speakers on the program. 
At the opening session, President C. R. White, 
of Ionia, N. Y., addressed the delegates, speak- 
ing to them of the growing strength of the Farm 
Bureau in its county, state, and national units. 
He touched on a number of the problems with 
which the state federation has to deal, and dwelt 
particularly on the effort which it is now making 
to relieve the heavy burden of rural taxpayers for 
road support, by getting for counties a fair share 
of the revenue from the proposed gas tax. 
An hour of the session was spent in reviewing 
the work of various farmer cooperatives in the 
state. H. E. Babcock, general manager of the 


Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange; J. J. Roberts, 
of the Buffalo Producers Livestock Commission ; 
Bruce Jones, of the New York State Certified 
Seed Improvement Ass’n.; G. W. Lamb, of the 
New York Co-operative Seed Potato Ass’n.; F. E, 
Robertson, of the New York Sheep Growers 
Ass’n.; and George Fitts, of the Dairymen’s 
League, were present and gave interesting ac- 

counts of what their organizations are doing. 
The story of the year’s work of the Federas 
tion’s Vigilance Service was picturesquely re- 
counted by Capt. A. B. Moore, Inspector of State 
Police, who competently runs the service from 
the trooper’s side. Farm thieves, he said, are 
declining in number. In 1926, 400 cases of theft 
were handled, as compared with only 176 this 
year. Out of the 176, 103 thieves were arrested 
and convictions secured for 98 of them. This 
high percentage of convictions was obtained be- 
cause of the promptness of farmers 





ganization to represent their interests. 


in reporting thefts and in getting suf- 





“The first question a congressman 
asks you in Washington,” he de- 
clared, “is ‘What organization do you 
represent’? This is the day of or- 
ganization, and a congressman 
doesn’t any more care for a single 
individual than he does for a dog 
running down the street. He may 
take you out to dinner, he may wine 
and dine you, but if you don’t repre- 
sent an organization you are just out 
of luck in this land of ours!” 

From Wednesday evening, when 
delegates and Federation officials be- 
gan arriving in Syracuse for the 
meeting, until the last word was said 
at the final session late Friday after- 
noon, there was no let-up in interest. 
Besides the fifty-five delegates from 


. ae: ° machinery. 
member counties, over one hundred 








The United States Department of Agriculture says that for every $100 earned 
by the farmer with no school training, $375 will be earned by the farmer with a short 
course in college training. The boys in the picture are students In the short course 
given at the New Jersey State College at Rutgers, and are studying potato growing 


ficient evidence against the thieves, 
Much laughter among the delegates 
was created by Capt. Moore’s an- 
nouncement that the state chanipions 
ship for number of thefts and convics 
tions belongs to Ulster County, which 
had 16 reports of thefts, 16 arrests, 
and 16 convictions. However, Capt. 
Moore hastened to add, the preva- 
lence of thieving in Ulster is proLably 
not the fault of the county but of its 
large number of tourists who “pre 
sumably are not as scrupulous as 
some honest people are.” 

The peak of interest in the afters 
noon was reached with the discus 
sion of the milk production and mars 
keting situation by Professor H. A, 
Ross, of the State College of Agri- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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A Thought For the Week 
/ is f i cheer, rememl 
7) Poi { rd L {0 by ar are i ht ‘ avlicit METCrKY 
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Important Announcement 


TO al unes ent that we have ever made 
has given us quite so much pleasure as to 


be le to tell vou now that the next issue of 
AMERICAN JA CULTURI will come from OUR 
OWN PRINTING PLANT and OUR OWN 
PRESS at Poughkeepsie, New York. We have 

Is contracted to a mt better erade ot paper 
‘ ch t t A CAN AGRI RIST and 
t together with our new equipment, will give 
you ti Old Rehab! i ul new suit of 
clothes, including better pape better printing, 
and bette ture We } busy all sum- 
ni ting t | ess and equip- 
pin e plant with all the 1 modern ma- 
chinerv needed for produ a magazine oi 
the best appearance. Thi litorial and business 

fice will still be maintained at 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New } 1 no mail should be 
directed to Tt S 

In addition to all of these plans for a bigget 
better AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST than ever, the 
next number will also be our ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE and will celebrate the eighty-fifth anni- 
versarv of AMERICAN AGRICULTURI and the 
fiftl nniv« Ty uni r the direction oft the pres- 
ent publisher and staff. Without question this 
next issue will be the finest copy of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST you have ever received and it 
will alse of Ww you will con- 
tinue t et in the future. Do you wonder that 
we arg “enthusiastic ? 

We] worked for weeks on tl \nniversary 
Issue | la to the regular farm material 
1 I] ind 1 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
thy 77 4 ~- ° ely miter tit . historical 
: ¥ nent oO 1 progress 
2 ! lines since Am s AGRI- 
rt | S42. | re will he 
] 4 pape 
a ] ] { t not least 
t] lendid historical 
‘ Van V | 

| tep in pr ess has been made 
1 l ( t! fine support we have 
] ind this step forward shows 
‘ ( | ual growth in the 
confidenes readet nd our determination 
to | , | ( that confidence by increasing 

] r the paper five years 

W l printing done and have 

T r ] ( Pre 1 our con- 

{ at Ni ont 1 t ha not ] en nossil le 
t t 1 ¢ 11 1 job that 
x } } 17 4 1 v1 pl 4 


During all of this time, the publisher has been 
looking forward to the day when he felt that the 
growth of the paper and confidence of its readers 
justified the immense investment needed to pur- 
chase a new printing plant, a great magazine press 
and all the other machinery necessary to print 
a high class magazine. That day has now ar- 
rived. 


Richard Pattee 

T is with great regret that we announce the 
| death of Richard Pattee, Managing Director 
New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Dairymen of the entire country and par- 
ticularly of the East have lost a leader in the 
cooperative movement almost without equal in 
\merica, a man who was a pioneer in milk mar- 
keting organization work in this part of te 
country. We have heard Mr. Pattee tell some 
of the bitter experiences he had in the early days 
of the cooperative movement when he had noth- 
ing but a great idea and his own courage to carry 
it through and when in order to get support he 
went out and canvassed dairymen from house to 
and from farm to farm. Finally his hard 
work and perseverance began to get results and 
dairymen of New England began to rally around 
Mr. Pattee’s idea that they could get a square 
deal in the marketing of their milk products 
only when they organized. 

Richard Pattee not only dreamed a great dream 
of organization of farmers but he had_ the 
wisdom, the courage and the practical ability to 
carry his dream through to successful realiza- 
tion. We have occasionally heard him criticised, 
but never did even his enemies doubt his sincerity, 
and the way dairymen of New England felt to- 
ward him is shown by the fact that he was 
elected Managing Director of the New England 


of the 


hous¢ 


Milk Producers’ Association when it was or- 
ganized and held this position of leadership until 
his death. W e have personal letters from Mr. 
Pattee which indicate that he was still keeping 


up his fight and working almost night and day 
while at the same time suffering from grave ill- 
ness and ill health. In addition to his position 
as Director of. N. E. M. P. A., Mr. Pattee was 
Vice-President of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Association and a member of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. For years he took active in- 
terest and part in the cooperative marketing of 
dairy products throughout the country. 

In his addition to his great ability as an or- 
gcanizer, a leader and a business manager, Mr. 
Pattee had a winning personality and a recogni- 
tion of the spiritual values of life which won 
for him many thousands of friends throughout 
New England who feel a sense of deep personal 
loss at his passing. No greater tribute can be 
paid to the memory of this truly great man than 
for dairymen to carry on the work the founda- 
tions of which he laid so well. 


One of the Great Feats of Our Time 

N Saturday, November 12, the governors 

and other public officers of New York and 
New Jersey dedicated the opening of the Hol- 
land Vehicular Tunnels connecting New York 
and New Jersey under the Hudson River. With- 
out doubt these tunnels are the most spectacular 
engineering feat of the twentieth century. Just 
( link for a moment of the genius of men 
who have been able so to conquer the forces of 
Nature as to build safe tunnels two miles long 


, 
stop to tl 
i 


under one of our large rivers. 

The tubes cost $48,000,000 and took seven 
to build. There are two of them, each 
for one way traffic. They are nearly two miles 
long, twenty feet wide, and approximately fifteen 
feet high. They are lined with white tile through- 
out and have a ventilation system so perfect that 
the poisonous gases and smoke from the heavy 
automobile traffic are almost instantly carried 
After the conclusion of the dedication 
exercises, the tubes were thrown open for in- 
spection and many thousands of persons walked 
through them, after which they were closed to 
pedestrians and opened for the regular automobile 


train 


vears 


away 
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The building of these tunnels is destined to 
have tremendous effect on the economic life of 
New York City and all the surrounding New 
Jersey country on the other side. They make 
it possible for New Jersey farmers te bring in 
their great truckloads of produce without hay. 
ing to bother with ferries. It is said that the 
railroads with Jersey City terminals like the Penn. 
sylvania, Erie and Lackawanna have already 
planned expenditures of $65,000,000 in ware. 
houses, piers and terminal facilities, and railroad 
engineers estimate that miilions of dollars wil] 
be saved annually in the handling of perishable 
freight alone. 

It is a tragedy that the engineer, Holland, who 
planned the tubes and who had charge of the work 
during the first years of building, died from over. 
work and never lived to see it completed. 
tainly no man or men ever had a greater monu- 
ment to their genius and labors than the en- 
gineers and the workers who built them have 
in the Holland Tubes. 


Cer- 


Letter from an Eye Witness of Vermont 
Floods 

FE wonder if all of our folks realize the 

great calamity that fell upon thousands of 


our brother farmers throughout the northern 
part of New England because of the terrible 
floods. The Vermont State College of Agricul- 


ture estimates that 15,000 dairy cattle were de- 
stroyed in that one state alone. The loss of 
other property, much of which belonged to 
farmers, was so great that it has not vet been 
possible to estimate it, but it will run into mil- 
lions of dollars. Nearly as many lives were lost 
as there were in the great Mississippi floods of 
last spring. Hundreds of thrifty Vermont 
farmers fairly prosperous before the floods are 
now actually dependent upon charity. In Mont- 
pelier alone 7,000 people were driven from their 
homes and $3,000,000 damage done. 

One reads about a great catastrophe of this 
kind and often it seems distant and far away, but 
we have just received a letter from ouf son ats 
tending Middlebury College at Middlebury. Vers 
mont, describing the flood conditions which he 
saw in such a way that it brought home to us 
what the fine people of Vermont were suffering 
more than anything we have read in the news- 
papers. Here is a part of the letter Donald wrote 
about his experiences: 


“We have had quite a time up here but 1 hope you 
have not been worried any as I am able to take care 
of myself. We have not had any outside communica- 
tion until today and that is uncertain. I tried to send 
a telegram so that you would not be worried but the 
lines could only be used for critical situations and the 
direction for relief. It was useless to write a letter 
since the mail will have no way of going until tonight. 

“There have been so many things happening in the 
last few days that I will be able to give you only the 
idea of this disastrous flood. Middlebury was not hit 
by the flood but we were surrounded by water on all 
sides. The town was in danger once however since 
Otter creek runs through here. At Rutland the huge 
Chitman dam was in danger of going out so_ they 
opened the flood gates. Some parts of Middlebury 
were under water but it was not so bad as if the dam 
had gone out. The College is upon a hill so we would 
have been safe anyway. 

“The first news we had of the terrible floods was 
Friday morning. We had no outside eommunication 
of any sort and no trains came through. Saturday 
morning we got word from Burlington and learned 
of the terrible havoc the floods had done. Sunday 
morning some of us volunteered to do anything we could 
to help out but President Moody told us we would help 
more if we stayed right where we were. 

“Sunday afternoon a few of us fellows went down 
to the railroad station and borrowed a hand car. We 
took it all the way to Burlington. At times the water 
came up to our knees and we did not know if the 
track was there or not. There were lakes on both sides 
of the track with dead cattle and animals and_ debris 
floating around. From Burlington we hiked to Watere 
bury, which was about the hardest hit. The town 3s 
a complete wreck. Buildings are torn off their founda 
tions and about six inches of mud covers everything. 
Death took its largest toll here and I don’t wondef. 
Some soldiers finally drove us out so we came home. 
We were without electric lights until yesterday. The 
food supply, however, did not give out here. 

“T am certainly glad that my folks live on top of & 
big hill.” 
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Practical Garage and Tool Shed 


A PRACTICAL type of combination 
building to serve for garage, shop 
and machinery shed is suggested in the 
plans shown herewith. The shop and the 
garage are located side by side in one end 
of the building, and the machinery stor- 
age space occupies the other end. The 
dimensions given might be varied, but 
they will be found correct for most needs. 
The garage is 18 feet long, sufficient 
for almost any car or tractor, and the 


shop 13 by 18 feet is large enough to 
work on almost any farm machine except 
a separator or tractor. The machine 


storage space is 24 by 42 feet, with wide 
sliding doors, making it convenient to 
get in or out with machinery. 


Sliding Doors Require Heavy 
Construction 

The roof is one-quarter pitch which 
makes it possible to use almost any kind 
of roofing. Rafters are two feet apart 
on centers, every other rafter being 
trussed as indicated, to make the building 
rigid. It will be noticed that the plates 
specified in the plan call for three 2 by 
10's. This very heavy construction is 
necessary because of the wide sliding 
doors. 

In erecting this building 
rafters and plates should be 


the roof, 
joined to- 


to be much simpler and more enjoyable 
to keep the machinery in good repair. 





Learn About Lumber 


VERY extensive promotion cam- 

paign to tell about lumber, is being 
carried on by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturer’s Association. It will give the 
general public a complete education on 
the uses and the value of wood. 

An idea has grown up that the lumber 
supply of this country is nearly ex- 
hausted. In the minds of many people 
the idea of conservation means avoiding 
the use of lumber whenever possible. The 
fact is that there is an abundance of 
timber in the United States and at pres- 
ent there is actually a problem in securing 
fuller use of iumber rather than in sav- 
ing it. Vast areas of trees in the western 
part of the country are ripe and ready 
for cutting, and if they remain standing 
will fall prey to decay, so that instead 
of being conserved they will be wasted. 
Modern forestry is a good deal like mod- 
ern orcharding, in that it harvests the 
trees which are ready for cutting and 
thereby gets the best possible value from 
them. 

The lumber industry, taken as a whole, 
is one of the largest in the country. It 
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A building like this Is 


gether solidly, because this type of con- 
struction with a wide span and no posts 
in the middle requires all the strength 
possible. Sliding doors should be kept 
closed because of the possibility of strong 
Winds getting in and getting a lift under 
the roof. 


A Concrete Floor Will Lessen 
Fire Risks 


It is highly desirable that the floor of 
the shop and of the garage be of concrete, 
raised at least six inches from the sur- 
rounding surface. 

’ One of the advantages of this design 
1s that since there is a good deal of winter 
work in the shop, and a stove will be 
going there most of the time, the inner 
door to the garage can be left open, and 
the car will be warm and casier to start. 
Having a building of this kind it ought 


needed on many farms 


supports a total of about 12,000,000 people 
as compared with about 40,000,000 sup- 
ported directly by agriculture. 

The present campaign, which will be 
continued for five years, includes scientific 
research on reforestation, employment of 
types of trees hitherto unused, prevention 
of decay in wood construction, rendering 
wood fireproof or fire resistant, and many 
other research problems. There is much 
to learn and much worth learning about 
wood in farm construction. It would be 
a good idea to see your lumber dealer 
and ask him about this campaign and 
ask what literature he is able to supply, 
giving the new information about it. 





Large, rectangular fields are the cheap- 
est to plow, for less time is lost on the 
turns and in plowing the headlands. 
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THE MOST POPULAR TYPE OF AMERICAN FARMHOUSE 


The square house is practical and gives full value for the money. 
but it is full of comfort and convenience. 


front porch is one of its best features. 


It has no frills, 
A big basement extending out under the 


The Most Popular Farm House 


O ONE type of house has been more 
popular in the country than the plain 
square house built for comfort and space. 
The illustration shows such a house under 
construction. It is a full two stories in 
height, having full square corners on 
every room upstairs with no sloping ceil- 
ings. The shape lends itself to a simple 
but strong construction, which gives the 
most house for the amount of material 
and labor involved. A house like the one 
illustrated may readily have eight large 
rooms besides bathroom and an abundance 
of clothes closets. The same shape of 
house may be adapted to a six-room size, 
although it is doubtful if it should be 
carried any smaller than that, for a small 
square house is inclined to look rather 
dumpy. 
The way the porch is built in this par- 
ticular case, half of it becomes a sun 


-parlor, and as the house faces south it 


will probably be one of the most popu- 
lar places during the winter. 

Although the roof on this house looks 
rather flat there is in fact a considerable 
amount of attic space, and if it should 
be desired, one or two nice rooms can 
be finished off under the roof. A floor 
in the attic, or at least a covering of 
insulating board will do a great deal to 
conserve the heat of the house and make 
it easier to keep warm. 

The problem of installing the heating 
and plumbing system in a house of this 
plan is comparatively simple, on account 
of its compact construction. Some de- 
signers favor the idea of leaving a shaft 
in the middle of the house through which 
water pipes and sometimes pipes of the 
heating svstem are carried, thus removing 
any possibility of any of these pipes ever 
freezing. There is only one chimney 
necessary, although it is advisable to build 
this with two flues, one of eight-inch 
size for the heating plant of the basement 
and the other giving a connection for the 
kitchen stove. 

The frame of this house is of two by 
fours, but the outside sheathing instead 
of being ordinary lumber is of insulating 
board, a type of construction that is be- 
coming more popular, and has consider- 
able to recommend it. The outside finish 
is of narrow siding. 

For anyone planning a new house, par- 
ticular attention should be given to the 
designing of the basement. Space in the 
basement of this house is as useful and 
as valuable as any other part of the build- 
ing, especially as it is set well off the 
ground, giving good light. When the 


walls are properly constructed of cement 
blocks or poured concrete, with neces- 
sary precautions for waterproofing, and 


the floor is of cement, the basement be- 
comes a delightfully cool workroom, suite 
able for the laundry or for use’ in the 
canning season or for a dining room or 
playroom. 

We would especially urge that if a 
porch is put on in the manner shown in 
this house, that the basement should ex- 
tend under the full width of the porch, 
giving just that much extra space which 
can be used to excellent advantage. One 
of the best ways to use the space under 
the porch is to partition it off with solid 
walls, putting a fruit and vegetable stor- 
age cellar on one side, and a coal and 
fuel room on the other side. Having the 
solid walls will be an especial advantage 
in helping to keep the rest of the base- 
ment clean of coal dust, and also in keep- 
ing the fruit and vegetable room cold even 
in warm summer weather. 

The cost of a house like this varies 
widely with the character of materials 
and workmanship. We would recommend 
that the floors be made double, the finish 
floor being of hard wood, unless it is 
desired to use one of the modern types 
of floor covering which is cemented over 
felt and which some people prefer. 

You can probably see a house of a type 
similar to this in your own neighborhood, 
because a study of the types of ‘houses 
built during the last 15 to 20 years shows 
this as one that has had solid popularity 
because of its thoroughly practical form, 





The Cellar Provides 


T this time of year the storeroom 

shelves begin to fill with empty 
cans, and we find this a good time to 
can some of the beets and carrots and 
other vegetables stored last fall as in 
the rush of gathering the garden and 
orchard we could not find time to can 
earlier in the season. 

We lengthen the flavor of early fruits 
by combining with apples which we can 
find time to can now. When I use a 
can of plum sauce there is always more 
syrup than is needed. This I use with 
sweet apples, pare and quarter the ap- 
ples, add, plenty of sugar and cook ur**t 
transparent. If sugar is added befo} 
cooking apples will keep their shape and 
this makes a delicious sauce, 

Strawberry and raspberry syrup are 
added to apple juice to give color and 
delicious flavor to apple jelly which I 
like to mdke during the winter. I use 
sweet apple juice with currant juice 
canned last summer for jelly making. I 
think it jells quicker and takes a little 
less sugar than the sour apple.—Elinor 
T. Smith. 
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Stop Feeding HENS 
for NOTHING in 
ME =. Cold Weather 


There's a cold storage 
egg shortage now. Egg 
Prices WILL BE 
HIGH again THIS 
winter. Willyou 
have eggs to sell at 
T, or will you feed your hens for noth- 
ing? Invest 5c per hen—the winter market price of 
just ONE egg—in FLEX-O-GLASS. Put itona 
scratch shed, or on your poultry house front, and 
on windows in place of glass. The Uitra-Violet rays 
this wonderful material admits will keep your hens 
healthy and active and they'll lay to the limitin 
this cozy, warm, sunlit room—even in zero weather. 
Your hens, under Flex-O-Glass, will pay back the 
cost of this material in a few days — then they'll 
pile up a golden harvest of egg profits all thru the 
cold months. Thousands of poultrymen proved this 
last year. YOU can do it THIS year. 15 yards of 






Fiex-O-Glass is all you need for 100 hens. Use same 
15 yards in Spring for baby chicks. They'll grow 
faster and won't get rickets. See Our Special Guar- 


antee Offer 


on this exact amount, below. 
Flex-0-Glass 
is EASY to 
INSTALL 
You don't need any 
lal mill work, no 





a Flex-O-Glass s 


place your glass pou ase win- 
dows with this Ultra-Violet ray ad- 
mitting material. Just cut to size 


-—— ~ and nallon. Wind can't tear it off. 
ere is only One FLEX-O-GLASS 
All flexible glass substitutes are not Flex-O-Glass. The 
genuine is made on special cloth base having a sclentific- 





ally calculated mesh that admits the most Ultra-Violet 
rays and at the same time is doubly strong and durable 
to ist wind, rain, ice and snow for many seasons, 
Pi-x-O-Glass users and State } xperiment Stations tind 
Plex-O-Glasy stays bright and new much longer than 
other materials. There is only one Flex-O-Glass and 
every yard is marke for your protect Re sure to 


@et the cenulne and avoid d atisfaction. Act NOW 
On our Special GUARANTEE OFFER 
PRICES—ALL POSTAGE PREPAID 
Per yd. 36 inches wide: 1 yd. 50¢; 5 yds. at 40¢ ($2.00); 
40 yds. at 35 ($3.50); yds. at 32c ($8.00); 
100 yds. or more at 30¢ per yard ($30.00). 
PROGRESSIVE DEALERS WANTED 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG.CO. 


1451 N. Cicero Ave., Dept.¢g2 Chicago, Illinois 


GS i the Sun all Winter! 
Puts the Sun's Heat, Health and Vital 
Ultra Violet Rays to Work for You! 





0-GLASS 


Enclose Your PORCHES 
Make Storm-Doors and Windows Out of Screens 
Don't let your porch be 
a cold, bleak, useless 
snow trap this winter. 
Tack a few yards of 
Flex-O-Glass over the 
screening or on 1x2 in. 
wood stripseasily. Save 
fuel, avoid drafts and 


enjoy awarm,— " 
sunlit room flood- 
edwithanabund-|: - 
anceof Ultra-|/ 
Violet rays. Use} 

iC 


for work, read-&= > 
ing, rest or health room. Also 
makes a healthful children’s 
playhouse as the Ultra-Violet 
rays overcome child's aching 
legs (rickets). Also overcome 
many other diseases in adults 
as well as in children. The 
American Medical Associa- 
tion recommends Flex-O-Glass for health rooms. 
Take their advice. Make YOUR porch into a health 
room or children’s playhouse NOW. 


Special TRIAL OFFER 
Use Flex-O-Glass 15 Days at Our Risk 
A larze roll of Flex-O-Glass 3 feet wide and 45 fee8 
long (15 square yards) will be sent you postpaid, 
for $5.00. Or we will send 30 yards (3 x 90 ft.) for 
$9.50, as many people use 15 yards for a Scratch 
Shed and 15 yards for porches, windows, ete. Use 
Flex-O-Glass 15 days at our risk. Satisfaction quare 
anteed or your money back. 24 hour service. Maila 
check or money order today. Take advantage of this 

money back guarantee Trial Offer — today. 


| Mali This Guarantee Coupon Now 


~~ a 
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Replace Broke 
en Windows 
Forgarage, barn, hoge 
house, school house 
windows, etc. Flex-O- 
Glass scatters warm, 
and healthful light to 
every corner of the 
room betterthan 
glass. Holds the heat 
longer. Remember — 





just cut with shears 
and tack on. Looks 
neat, stays bright and 
fresh many seasons, 


















i FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 682 

i 1451 N. Cicero Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 

I Find enclosed $.. ......40F Which send me... 

1 yards of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by a 

} parcel post. It is understood that if I am not satis- 1 

i led after using it for 15 days I may return itand you 
fied af 1 for lid I i d 

i will refund my money without question. ; 

, N ame eeccececese ' 

! ! 

! Town cocceese ' 

! i 

! RFD 8 | 

. tate — 
Lessee e eee naw eeoeeaee—— 





PAPEC FEED GRINDER 


Hammer Type 


Finer Quality— More Capacity—Feeds Itself 
GRINDS ALL GRAINS, ROUGHAGES, 


UILT to Pape tandard for Papec gu 
) AST TUNDING new features: automatic feed « 






ir nusual capaci low speed design for tractor use—-attractive price. 
Customers Delighted— Demonstrations Excel Claims 
“Saved $100 firse month grinding alfalfa for hogs’’—"‘rapidly pay- 
ir ri f Tt AyS< stom work for ig t capacity double 
my burr mill, teed much finer.”” Sure death t& nt . 

oO j nste prove our every claim. Ask for folder No. 20 and 
or kind of grindir 1; we'll send sampl 





2apec Machine C 





inteed performance 


s Mpic. 
11] Main Street 


Ye Shortsville. New York 









ETC. 
Amazing, 


er QUALITY grind- 


ntrol— fir 


















Log and 






LOW PRICE 
A EASY TERMS 


COM’ LETHE OYUTFITS—everything you need for working tn the 
ber awe 16 0 cords a day! C we to tree saw in 3 mingtcu. 


FREE fimely send mame for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
, wer Prices and offers. 3 Hoars Shipping Service 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


4807 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
4807 Empire Buliding PITTSBURGH. PA. 


51ll Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Poison 
j ‘ new | 
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— Get More Money — 
¥ Skunk, Muskrat, 

7 Coon, Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 


Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 













Famous Among Trappers for z0vears 


147 West 24” St. New York 

















KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 
Famous Everywhere 


man an operate without help ef any 
1 Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
‘ t t all waste heat 





et mber of 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
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Delevan, N. Y. 
Se ll al ETT. 

TRAP 
TAGS Lo WULLIAM. 8IVINS 
wiTtt a ens 
WIRE - SUMMIT, N. Y¥ 

e alu m Name and address tamped in 

p 20 tags 50 15 tags $1.00; 100 tags 
b ! iif. Write plainly frder now-—don't wait. 
BIVINS BOX 601, SUMMIT, NEW YORK 
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A Visit to Muscle Shoals 


(Continuea from page 1) 


forty-six per cent, all of which goes to 
show that we are still both from an am- 
munition and a fertilizer standpoint very 
dependent upon foreign countries for our 
nitrate supply. 

These facts were all realized by those 
in the government who favored the build- 
ing of the Muscle Shoals dam and of the 
nitrate plants, but just as the plants were 
completed, the war came to an end and 
that time there have been almost 
constant bitter arguments and controversy 
over what should be done with these great 
national properties that belong to all of 
the people. Almost every kind of a 
scheme has been proposed for handling 
these properties or, at least, for dispos- 
ing of them. For several years the ques- 
tion has been one of the most important 
ones before Congress, but so far no solu- 


since 


The Wilson Dam backs up the waters 
of the Tennessce River for more than 
fourteen miles, making an artificial lake 
nearly a mile across. When the water is 
released through this dam we have a 
man-made Niagara Falls, a tremendous 
spectacle that increases one’s respect for 
the genius of the engineers. The water 
rushes through the gigantic water wheels 
generating the power and then pours out 
at the lower end of the dam in a roar- 
ing cascade. The dam is wide enough so 
as to provide a good automobile rcad 
across it. The power of the water that 
is held by this dam amounts to 87,300 
horse power for 981% per cent of the time, 
but owing to the rise and fall of the 
waters in the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries, the sccondary power, that is, 
the power that can be gencrated at least 

















Each of these cylinders contains a gigantic water wheel turned by the tremendous 


p 
generated be sold for light an 
plants at Muscle Shoals? 


tion has been offered and the plants are 
standing idle and the dam is running only 
to a part of its total capacity. 
There has been so much propaganda, 
much argument for over this 
probiem, that it has been hard to get at 
the real facts and as the final disposal 
of the plants :ffects the inierests of farm- 
of the need of getting 
some reliable informa- 
Shoals, the American 
Agricultural Editors’ Association ap- 
pointed a committee of three to visit 
Muscle Shoals, to talk with many persons 
representing all points of view and to re- 
port their findings back to the annual 
meeting of the Editors’ Association, that 
they in turn might pass this information 
on to the farmers of America. 

The committee appointed consisted of 


so years 


because 


and 
for our 
tion on Muscle 


ers 
lariners 


Cc. A. Cobb, editor of the Southern 
Ruralist and President of the American 
Aericultural Editors’ Association; T. L. 


Wheeler, editor of the Jndiana Farmers’ 
Guide and Secretary of the American 
Agricultural Editors’ Association; and 
E. R. Eastman, editor of AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTURIsT. We met at the National 
Dairy Show in Memphis and proceeded 
at once to Florence, Alabama and early 
on a beautiful October morning, we went 
famous Wilson Dam, the greatest 
structure of its kind in the 
will to a feeling of 
awe when I looked at this example of 
man’s own handiwork. The Wilson Dam, 
or dam No. 2, as it is often called, is 
1500 feet long, that is, just a little less 
than a mile, and it is 100 feet high. It 
took some 1,350 feet of masonry to build 


on the 
and largest 


world. l confess 


it. The next largest dam in the world is 
The Assuan in Egypt which is used to 
dam the waters of the Nile River 


in 
order to irrigate the lower regions of the 
Nile Valley in times of drought. 


ower of the waters made possible by the Wilson Dam. Should the electric power thus 
d power, or used to make fertilizers in the great nitrate 


part of the time, runs as high as 131,500 
horse powcr, 

Another projected dam, called dam No. 
3, is already planned about fifteen miles 
above the Wilson Dam and when this is 
completed, it will create a great pool or 
lake eight-four miles long with a surface 
area of 32,500 acres. The construction 
of dam No. 3 will add forty per cent to 
the power of dam No. 2, and in addition 
to this tremendous water power which 
will be made possible by these dams, the 
Tennessee River will be made navigable 
from its source through its entire length 
to Chattanooga, Tennessee, thus greatly 
increasing the shipping possibilities for 
the entire surrounding country. 

So much for the water power plants. 
Now a word in description of the nitrate 
plants which were built by the governs 


:BABY CHICKS: 
Jones’ BarredRockChicks 


ARE STATE SUPERVISED. 
We hatch the year round 
x * * 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


A.C. Jones Poultry Farm 
GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE 














RHODE ISLAND RED PULLETS 
Also Barred Rocks For Sale—April Hatch $2.00 each, 
May Hatch $1.75. Vigorous well bred stock. Ship any 
number C. 0. D. on approval. Pigs 2 months old, White 
Chester and Yorkshire crossed $4.00 each. 
WILLIAM DAILEY, LEXINGTON, MASS., TEL. 1085 
Barred 


BABY CHICKS fess: 


dottes and White Leghorns 
neavy laying stock, the kind 
big broilers. Send for prices. 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM, Laurel, Dela. 
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GHORNS, 
BABY CHIC : gg gg Flocks. 


WORMAN C. JONES, INC., Box 152, Georgetown, Del. 
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.+.. they are made of sound, 
close-joined, tight-jointed and 
seasoned wood. They are an- 
chored firmly to the ground. 
They are so constructed that 
they weather-high-winds. 

Send for catalog Today and see 

how easy it is to get a real cash 

discount. Time payments taken 

if desired. 

Tubs, Tanks, Vats 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BoxB Unadilla, N.Y. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
@omen), , Vests, Capa, —| and other 
Germents. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any anmm@ 
hice tanned with fur on, made into Robes. Coats, 
Rags, ete. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK zives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTINC 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 

Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs fo: 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN fUR COMPANY 
Gargest custom tanners and thxidermists in the world. 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y¥. 














BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book§ 
1-S free, Write for it today. 

Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 
Absorbine foryearswithgreat success.” 


ABSORBINF 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














Ww. F. YOUNG, Inc. 579 LymanSt., Springfield, Mass. 








| Ottawa Loc Saw 


>= ONLY § a 
FS —- 





° 1s Valuable, Sew 16 to 
PorE\ Make Money? 3)°eo.is ssay” becs more 
than 10 men. Ottawa ont opacated 

4 se 


by man or boy. 
Falis trees—saws limbs. -hp. engine for other 
work. 30 DAYS TRIAL. Write today for FREE book. 
Shipped from factory or nearest of 10 branch houses. 


OTTAWA MFG, CO. room S01 -w mance Bids, Pittabucshe Pas 














FISHKILL FARMS 


CONSIGNS 


— to the — 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS SALE 


EARLVILLE, N. Y., 
—— 
November 29-30 
THREE GOOD COWS 
— = 
TWO WELL BRED YOUNG 
BULLS 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 








‘S 











When writing to advertisers be sure tc 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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ment, but which never were used because 
they were not completed until the end of 
the war. Plant No. 1 cost the government 
about thirteen million dollars. It was 
proposed to produce thirty tons of am- 
monia per day in this plant, by what is 
known as the synthetic ammonia process. 
When the plant was completed, it was 
given a trial run and proved to be a com- 
plete failure. All activities were definitely 
discontinued in January 1919, and the plant 
has stood idle since and is generally con- 
ceded to have little value beyond what 
it is worth for scrapping. 
Plant No. 2 Successful 

With plant No. 2, however, there is a 
different story to tell. This plant cost 
Uncle Same about $67,500,000. It was 
designed to produce three hundred tons 
of ammonium nitrate per day by what is 
known as the cyanamid process. It was 
completed just two weeks before the 
Armistice was signed in 1918 and in its 
trial run it proved to be successful beyond 
the hopes of its builders. This is the 
plant about which there is so much con- 
troversy. It has stood idle since the war, 
although the government has been very 
careful to keep all of the machinery in 
good condition. It is claimed by many 
of the large farm organizations and others 
that the power from the Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals should be used in this plant 
No. 2 to produce fertilizers for the 
American farmer and that if this were 
done it would greatly reduce the price of 
fertilizers. Not far from these plants, 
the government also owns an immense 
limestone quarry, known as the Waco 
Quarry, consisting of a site of 441 acres, 
located on a deposit of some of the high- 
est grade limestone in the world. Lime- 
stone is necessary in the process of manu- 
facturing nitrates at plant No. 2. 

I might add incidentally that this 
Muscle Shoals section of the South is 
not far from some of the greatest mineral 
resources on the American continent. It 
is said that there are over forty different 
minerals within fifty miles of the Shoals, 
some of which are the largest deposits 
in the world. 

Around both nitrate plants No. 1 and 
No. 2, the government has purchased and 
established big reservations containing 
thousands of acres of land and has laid 
out on these reservations well ordered 
cities with good roads, many houses, elec- 
tric light and other facilities. All of 
these are standing idle at the present time. 
In fact, the whole country within several 
miles of Muscle Shoals has been laid out 
in real estate tracts and the real estate 
“sharks” stand ready to pounce upon every 
visitor to the region in an effort to sell 
him a small lot at an exhorbitant price. 

Plants Are Idle 

Such is the Muscle Shoals situation as 
it lies today. Millions and millions of 
the people’s money are lying idle and go- 
ing to waste in the nitrate plants and 
in the further power possibilities of the 
Wilson Dam and other dams which are 
started or planned while men argue and 
quarrel and disagree over what is to be 
done about it all. 

What are the possibilities? What can 
be done? The proposed schemes or plans 
may be placed in three groups. First, 
there is a combination of all the electric 
power companies of the South who made 
a proposition to Congress for the rental 
of the Muscle Shoals property on a fifty 
year lease. In their proposal it was their 
purpose to scrap the nitrate plants, in- 
cluding both plants No. 1 and No. 2, and 
use most of the power from the great 
Wilson Dam to generate electricity to be 
sold over the power lines to various in- 
dustries throughout the South. These 
power companies stated also in their pro- 
posal that if the government would con- 
tract with them to lease this property they 
would erect another synthetic ammonia 
plant and would agree to produce a maxi- 
mum of twenty thousand tons of fixed 
nitrogen per year after the sixth year 
starting with ten thousand pounds produc- 
tion after the third year. 

The proposal, as we understand it, did 
not absolutely bind these power companies 

(Continued om page 11) 
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World’s Most Modern Mill 


and Manufacturing Methods Keep BB (Bull 
Brand) Feeds Uniform Year-In and Year-Out 
BB (Bull Brand) Feeds are made in the world’s most modern mill. They 


are manufactured by the world’s modern methods. And every practical test 
that science has devised is used to keep them uniform and dependable. 


Only pure, “grade-one” in 


carbo-hy 


before the car is accepted and unloaded. 


The approved ingredients are first run over magnetic belts which remove 
all bolts, nails, metal, scraps, and steel fuzz from them. They are next given 
three thorough cleanings, by fine screening machines and are distributed into 
huge steel tanks. Then they are measured—weighed—properly balanced in 
contents—and blended thoroughly by scientific machines. The mixed feed 
is carried in conveyors to a special screening machine which gives it a 
thorough cleaning. Then it must pass a chemical analysis before it is sacked. 


These painstaking manufacturing methods insure that every sack of BB 
[Bull Brand] Feed contain only good, pure, clean, wholesome, balanced, 
and well-mixed rations. They guarantee feeds that do not vary—feeds 
that are always the same in quality, formula, analysis, and result-producing 
value. They are the reasons why practical Feeders get the maximum pro- 
duction and health results from their cows and ved 


Make This Test Under Our Money-Back Guarantee 


Try BB [Bull Brand] Sweetened or Dry Dairy Ration under our money- 
back guarantee. Get 300 pounds of BB [Bull Brand] from your dealer. Feed 
it to any one of your cows according to the directions that are given in each 
bag. Check the milk produced each day. Compare the results. Then if BB 
{Bull Brand] Dairy Ration has not pr-duced more milk per dollar of feed 
cost—bring the empty sacks and the unused feed back to your dealer and 


he will refund every cent of money that you paid to him. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., INC.. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Makers of Properly Balanced & “Always-Uniform” Dairy, Poultry & Stock Feeds 


BULL 


AAIl 








enthusiastic 


Mash. 


redients are used in making BB [Bull Brand] 

Feeds. Samples are taken Som a dozen different parts of each carload of 
ingredients as soon as it arrives at the mill. These samples are all graded 
for a and given a thorough chemical analysis for protein, fat, fiber, 
tates, and moisture. They must all meet our exacting specifications 


ty year-in and year-out. 


Experienced Poul- 
trymen are the most 


of BB (Bull Brend) 
Scratch and Laying 


Bes3 BRAND, 



















wages been paid. 
offer which includes 


Accept this amazing offer and you have nothing fuor- 
ther to worry about. 
weeks of my skillful training you'll be ready to step 
owt and get a real job with big pay—or start your 
own garage or repair shop. 
tan read and write, you can learn by sy 
simple, easy, practical shop plan of training. 


McSWEENY 


TAKES ONLY A FEW WEEKS with my Improved system 
of practical training to make any man a competent auto, 
tractor and electrical mechanic. Age is no barrier-—ti 
train *em all ages from 16 to 60. Fifty thousand men 
have been qualified by my practical, easy-to-learn SHOP 
method of training with real tools and real equipment. 
No tedious book study. You learn by DOING. f tell you 
WHY, then show you HOW—that's why McSweeny trained 
men are wanted everywhere and get big jobs with good 
pay. They “know their stuff.’ Thousands of big jobs 
are waiting for rightly trained men. Get ready. Start 
now. Learn to earn. 


50 to *125 a week 


Auto mechanics wanted in all parts of the U. S. Tractor 
mechanics and electricians needed, too. Start your 


McSweeny training at once and qualify for one of the big-pay jobs that are 
begging for trained men. Never in the history of the business have such high 
Write at once for my remarkable 








Big « Jobs Waiting 


r M°Sweeny Trained Men 














FREE 


COURSE IN 
“ELECTRICITY 


te those who enroll before 
January 1st. House-wiring, 
armature winding, motor 
repairing, sub-station 
work, telephony, telegraphy. 





FREE Book Tells All 


Let me send you my big auto book 


R. R. Fare and Board Gq" «:.2: 


McSweeny 


No extras to bay. After a few 


if you're jast an avera tuition offer, including 
7 Board and FREE electrical course. 


Write today—a postal will do. 


AUTO, TRACTOR & ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS 


Dept. 28-SD CINCINNATI, 0., CLEVELAND, 9. 


Tells all about the 
SHOP plan of training 

and big opportunities in automotive 
field. I'll send you this big book FREE, 
together with details of my remarkable 


Railroad Fare, 
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MILE PRICES 


HE following are the November 
| prices for milk in the asic zone 
of 201-210 miles from New York City. 

Dairymens League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
basis of 3%. 


Dalrymen's Sheffield 
Clase League Producers 

1 Fiuld Milk . $3.42 $3.32 
2 Fiuid Cream .. 2.20 
2A Fiuld Cream .. 2.36 
2B Cond. milk 

Soft Cheese . 2.61 
8 Evap. Cond, 

Milk Powder 

Hard Cheese 2.45 2.20 
? Butter and 

American cheese ...... Based on New 


York City Market quotations on 


butter anc American cheese. 
The Sheffirela price ts for 3% Milk. On the 
3 ais wb ts $ 
The Class 1 League price for November, 


1926 was $3.10 for 3.5% and Sheffield's 
$2.95 for 3%. 

Ihe above prices in each class are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. ‘The 
fina! price received from the dealer Is the 
result of the weighted average. 


milk, 


Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
acciation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 te 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price is $2.64. The 





FUR 


PRICES HIGHEST AT 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 
i) 














THE WORLOS LARG EST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 


Great Demand for Your Fors 


Send trial shipment at once. Our Pa: ( ke ance 
you that this is the be » DEAL 
receive Better (ira gc ant Larger I tor 
Merehovits —New Yor 







a always 






t Tors at 






Guaranteed Pri Lists 


Market Report 
Shipping Tas and other information 


Send your name and address today to 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR ©O., Inc. 
44, West 28th Street, New York. wn. Y. 












Live Broilers and Poultry 


Wanted 
HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY 
Oldest Live Poultry howe iw New York ( ’. 
Established 1883, offers you an unlimited outlet fe 


our live poultry Write for shipping 4 and eee 
woliday eslendar folder K 27. 


KrakaurPoultryCo. Inc. ios" wercnans | 
West Washington Market, N.Y City 








EGG CASES Wiest inter t 
r LOVIS OLOFSKY 
625 aoe Ave., Brooklyn, N 


SKUNKS, 


WANTED. Write for free 
CHARLES A. KAUHE, 278 





MUSKRATS, RACCOON. MINK 
f RAW FURS 
ice fist 


Bridge Street, Montgomery. N.Y 








Poultry Farm For $1750 
Modern Home, Bath And 


‘ 


F 

1 

t 

tow bet nm 0 $ 
here t ° ‘ 

t STROUT AGENCY, < R, 4th Ave New York 
c 


ity 





$300 Gets Farm Near Bus Line 


New Bldgs., Full Equipment 


loc ¢ r sTrouT 


York Cily 


AGENCY 


September surplus price for 3% milk is 
reported as $1.77 per cwt. for Class 1. 


October Prices Announced 
The Dairymen’s League announce the 





following October prices for 3.5% milk: 

GrOOS ccccccecece Soccmeseggoccoces Go secee $2.94 
EXPenses ...ccccccccssvcccsces eeccces - 06 
Net Pool Price cesceerens +. 2.88 
Certificate of Indebtedness eccemsewccoe 080 
Net Cash Price to Farmers .......- $2.78 


The net cash price to farmers in October 
1926 was for 3% $2.48 ($2.68 for 3.5%). The 
October 1925 net cash price to farmers was 
$2.11 (3%). 

Sheffield Prices 
The cash price to Sheffield producers for 


3% mitk In the 201-210 mile zone for 
October 1927 Is $2.81 per hundred. This 
is equivalent to $3.01 for 3.5% milk. The 


Sheffield price for October a year ago was 
$2.60 for 3% milk 


BUTTER MARKET STEADY 


CREAMERY Nov. 15, 
SALTED Nov. 15 Nov. 7 1926 
Higher 
than extra ..50!%-51 49 -49'5 51 -51'2 
Extra (92sc)50 - -48', 50'2- 
84-91 score ..40 -49 39! 2-47 39!-50 
Lower G'ds .39 +39! 381-39  37!/2-38!2 
The weather has again changed and the 
excecdingly mild t mperatures tor this 
n of the year has had some unfavor 

ble influence on the butter trade. How- 
ever, advice from the west remain firm 
and consumption appears to be quite satis 
al ry 

In spite of the unfavorable weather the 
receipts are being absorbed in good shape. 
Another favorable factor is the reports 
from producing sections which indicate 
a further shrinkage in the make and it 
is expected that the make in November 
will be fully as light as in previous years. 
lhis fact has caused a growing feeling 
f contidence yet operators have been in- 
clined to be cons vative and have not 


forced prices up to a point that will les- 


consumption 


fhe New York State Department of 
' 
nN 


\ culture and Markets reports that the 
cold storage holdings in 141 -warchouses 
in New York state this year was 22,076,615 


pounds as compared with 15,405,685 pounds 





st vear 
CHEESE MARKET QUIET 

STATE Nov. 15, 
FLATS Nov. 15 Nov. 7 1926 
Fresh Fancy —-— 27' 2-29 25 -25'5 
Fresh Av’ge -—--- —_-— —= 

Held Fancy .28 -29 28 -29 25!/2-27 

Held Av’ge ..27!2- 27! 24 °-25 
The cheese market has been steady but 
r quiet. The make in the west 1s 
ne heavier than last year. Canadian 
markets are wing some weakness. 
Added to this has been some weakness 
n the consumptive demand Cheese is 
ut of storage warehouses about 

frecly as it did about a year ago. 
FANCY EGGS FIRM 

NEARBY WHITE Nov. 15, 
Hennery Nov. 15 Nov. 7 1926 
Selected Extras 72-74 72-76 79-80 
Average Extras . 68-70 68-71 76-78 
Extra Firsts . 58-66 58-65 67 75 
Firsts seen 50-56 49-55 60-65 


Gathered 


Pullets 37-43 43-48 
Pewees ; . 36-38 35-36 40-42 
BROWNS 
Hennery 65-66 62-64 65-70 
Gathered 43-64 43-61 ae 
| 1 yvement 1 he eg: 
dur the week was shown in 
There has been a good de- 
the fanciest grades ot eggs but 
hat so many of the arrivals were 
quality ha wused many dealers 
to storage € As a result 
! have slightly im 
! ] n por grades 
' 
p ‘ \ weak 
I > oo ! of Agriculture 
Idines of ca eves in cold stor 
Un " a { n Nove mber 1 
red with 5,888,000 
, ] 1996 and 7,960,000 
October 1, 1927. The October re- 
’ " ? 473.000 cases; last 
158. 
POULTRY UNSETTLED 
OWLS Nov. 15, 
Nov. 16 Nov. 7 1926 
Colored 24-27 24-28 —-— 
Leghorn 16-21 21- ee 
CHICKENS - 
Coiored 30 28 31 -e 
Leahorn 20-27 23-30 —-— 
RROILERS 35-40 _-— 
TURKEYS 35-45 —- —-40 
DUCKS, Nearby 22-23 33-40 a 
GEESE , 22 _-— 25-26 
The live poultry market is rather in 
d condition and on November 
re as far apar heir ideas 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


and values so that it was wise to wait 
until Wednesday to get some values in 
order to get a more accurate line on the 
probable receipts. Receipts for the past 
2 days were very liberal and undoubtedly 
in excess of the trade demand. 

As usual the demand for fancy stuff 
is quite satisfactory. 

The 1927 turkey crop is about 5% 
smaller than 1926 in the leading produc- 
ing stat. taken as a whole. All the 
states east of the Rocky Mountains ex- 
cept Texas, show a smaller production 
than last year. Texas, which is the larg- 
est producer of turkeys than any of the 
states, shows an increase of about 12% 
The New England flood had considerable 
effect on the crop in the eastern sections. 
lt is reported that a large number of the 
turkeys were lost in the flood and it is 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily for 
your benefit by American Agriculturist 
cooperating with the New York State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 12:00 to 12:15 A.M. 
Eastern Standard time. 











probable that this will effect the market 
conditions, at least so far as local market 
is concerned. 


POTATOES SLOW 


MAINE Nov. 
Nov. 12 Nov. 7 1926 
150 Ib. sack $2.85-3.35 2.65-3.00 
Bulk. 180 Ibs. 3.60-4.00 3.25-3.60 ———— 
PENNA. 
150 ib. sack 3.10-3.35 
LONG ISLAND 
150 Ib. sack 3.50-3.75 3.25-3.75 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 4.00-4.40 4.00-4.35 


The potato market continues to be 


barely steady. The recent release of the 
New York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets states that while the 


potato crop in New York State is smaller 
than last year it is of much better quality. 
Some rot has been reported from the 
western portion of the state. However, 
the yield and quality have been good on 
Long Island and fair vields of high quality 
are reported from the northeastern por- 
tion of the state. 

The potato production for 
State is now estimated at 


New York 
28,620,000 


bushels compared with 29,016,000 bushels 
last year 

Maine has the lightest crops since 1923 
and in general the eastern states show a 
considerable lower production than last 
year, while the production of the western 
states is somewhat higher The esti- 
mated production of the entire country is 
100.305,000 bushels compared with 356,- 
123,000 last vear and a five-year average 





of 394.135.000 bushels. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Last 

(At Chicago) Nov. 17 Nov. 9 Year 
Wheat 1.275% 1.2514 1.34% 
Corn 85! 847% -70% 
Oats 49) 2 4914 415g 

CASH GRAINS 

(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 Red 1.5134 1.4914 1.501% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.0414 1.04! .86 
Oats, No. 2 ‘ -. 614% 6142 .52% 

FEEDS Last 

(At Buffalo) Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Year 
ge Oe 37.00 37.00 
CO BOR .rcvcces 31.50 30.00 30.00 
OO MD. wascaanner 34.50 33.00 33.00 
Stand’d Mids ..... 32.00 30.00 30.00 
Soft W. Mids 41.00 41.00 41.00 
Fiour Mids 37.00 36.00 36.00 
Red Dog 41.00 40.00 40.00 
Wh. Hominy 37.50 36.00 36.00 
Yel. Hominy 36.00 35.00 35.00 
Corn Meal 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Gluten Feed 39.00 39.00 39.00 
Gluten Meal 48.00 48.00 48.00 
36 C. S. Meal 41.50 42.00 42.00 
41% C. S. Meal 45.00 45.00 45.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....47.00 47.00 47.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 

Meal ° 45.50 45.00 45.00 

The above quotations are those of the locai 


whet and are F. O. B. Buffalo. They 
in the weekly letter of the N. Y. 
of Agr. and Markets. 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture impr ved corn prospects in 
the late maturing states resulted from the 
unusually favorahle weather in October, 
and production will be considerably larger 
than previous forecasts. A production of 
2,753,249,000 bushels is indicated by the 
reported yield of 28.2 bushels 


Buffalo m 
are weborted 
State Dept 


average 


26.4 


per acre compared with 2,646,853,000 bu- 
shels harvested in 1926 and an average of 
2,766,561,000 bushels harvested during the 
past five years. 


HAY MARKET DULL 


The demand for hay continued _to be 
dull and there is a free supply of most 
grades on hand. Timothy and No. 1 light 


clover mixtures in large bales are quoted 
at $22 and $23 with $21 to $22 for smaller 
bales. Prices ranged down to $15 to $18 
for No. 3 and 4 in large bales and $14 
to $17 for small bales. However, some 
hay was being offered for sale at lower 
figures in order to dispose of it. Rye 
straw was quoted at $22 to $23. 


BEAN CROP LARGE 


Bean production in New York Siate 
promises 1,282,000 bushels this year coms 
pared with 1,145,000 bushels harvested last 
year. Michigan has 5,364,000 bushels com- 
pared with 6,624,000 bushels last season. 
There is this difference however. Whereas 
last year’s crop in New York and Michi- 


gan was of poor quality and had many 
culls, this year’s is of high quality with 
very few culls or stained beans. For the 


whole United States a production of 18,- 
112,000 bushels is promised compared with 
17,138,000 bushels last year and the five- 
year average of 16,300,000 bushels. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


On the 15th country veal 
calves were in light receipts and were 
selling very slowly. Prime to choice 
were quoted at $21 to $23 with prices 
running down as low as $10 to $14 on 
poorest grades. The market on live 
calves was steady and quotations rang- 
ed from $17 to $17.50 for prime veals 
down to $8 to $10 for poorest grades. 

The market on lambs was dull and 
lower with $13.50 as the top price. Com- 
mon to medium were as low as $9 to 
$11.50. The market reports a light sup- 
ply of fresh roasting pigs with a steady 
demand. States range from 10 to 12 
pounds reported at 25 to 27¢ with prices 
ranged down to 15 to 17c for those 
weighing 30 pounds or over. 

There is little activity in hot house 
lambs and not much expected until 
after Thanksgiving. Light to medium 
hogs were reported at $10 with heavy 
from $8 to $9. Prices for bulls range 
from $5 to $7.75 and for cows from $3 
to $8. 

Rabbits were quoted at . Re- 
ceipts are heavy and the market for 
rabbits is in a slump at present. 


THE APPLE MARKET 


dressed 


23 to 25¢ 


Due to ideal harvesting weather New 
York State’s lightest apple crop has 
been secured in excellent condition. The 


total New York State production is now 
estimated at 13,842,000 bushels compar- 
ed with 40,375,000 bushels last year. On 
the 15th Baldwins in barrels were re- 
ported at $5.50 to $7 for fancy stock; 
Greenings $7.50 to $10; McIntosh $7.50 
to $11; Northern Spies $6 to $9 and 
mixed varieties from $5.50 to $6.50. 

Out of the total U. S. production of 
about 384,000 tons of Danish cabbage, 
it is estimated that New York this year 
has 243,650 tons 





With the Radio Man 


Improving Tuning 

My set will not tune below 250 meters. 
The middle and right hand dials never need 
to go below about 15 on the scale but the 
left hand one goes all the way to zero. 
00025 mfd. fixed con- 
denser between the aerial lead-in and 
the aerial binding post. If this does not 
remedy the trouble, the coil at the left 
hand end has too many turns, or there 1s 
some capacity effect that only an 
experienced radio man could detect. 


RY inserting a 


excess 


* ok x 


How long should an aerlal be for a crys- 
tal set? How can Interference be avoided 
on’ this kind of set? There are two strong 
stations which Interfere. 

For a crystal set the aerial can be 

A. For a crystal set the aerial can be 
from 125 to 175 feet long, or even 200 
feet. The best way to avoid interference 
is to use a wave trap. The trap is tuned 
to the waveleneth of the interiering 


station. 
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pee US” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Made either red or 

black—4 or 5 buckles 





Stretches five times its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber from 
a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe—you'd find it would 
stretch more than 5 times its 
length! This rubber stays flexi- 
ble and waterproof—long after 
ordinary rubber would crack or 


break 





















At butchering time—and any 
time—farmers like these long- 


wearing overshoes and boots. 


husky 


as it looks: - 


75 years of experience is back of this overshoe 


TT’S a brute for wear—this 

“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus! 
Powerful. Extra husky. 

Look at the thick oversize sole 
—it’s as tough as the tread of a 
tire. And the upper—it’s made 
of the finest grade rubber—rub- 
ber so live, so strong you can 
stretch a strip of it 5 times 
its own length. 

Andto give extra 
strength, anchored in the 
walls—at every vital point 


Trade Mark 


°° Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
© arctics-RUBBERS == 





—are from 4 to 11 separate lay- 
ers of tough rubber and fabric 
reinforcement. Only ‘“U. 8S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes have so many! 

Seventy-five years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built right. 
They fit better, look better, 
and wear better. Get a pair 
and notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


“U.S."" Blue Ribbon boots 


have sturdy gray soles. Up- 
pers either red or black 

knee to hip lengths. Look 
for the “U.S.”’ trade mark 
























ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 
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(tS £0 to the city tonight 


X7 
Ik ALL need a change. 
V \LI 1a chang 


Let’s go to the city tonight. 
We'll listen to the dinner 
music at a big hotel: then 
a concert for a while. A 
violinist who makes a for- 
tune everytime he appears 
will play for us. A male quartet 
will sing the songs of long ago. 


An adventurer, just back from 
strange lands. A comedian with 
some new jokes. The new fash- 
ions reported for 
women. Dance 
music for those 
who like it 


ATWATER 


Mor ER Ther 











Pretty expensive, 
if the family actu- 
ally did go. But 
think of it! Just a 
half-turn of the 
Atwater Kent Ong 
Dial brings your 
choice of the worth-while diver- 
sions of the great cities—right in 
your own comfortable home, with 
your own comfortable bed await- 
ing you when you’ve had enough. 


Things to amuse when you’re 
tired, to soothe if you’re out of 
sorts, to help you in your work, 
to keep youngsters happy at home 


Kenr MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, 4. ff 
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and the old folks entertained. 

Why is it that almost every 
wi good dealer advises you to 
buy Atwater Kent Radio? 
He could make more money 
on others. He could tempt 
you with lower prices. He 
could sell you sets costing three or 
four times as much. 


t 


But he knowsthat Atwater Kent 
Radio will give you everythingand 
will never fail you. He knows you 
will be satisfed—as more than a 
million Atwater 
K ent owners have 
been satisfied. 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


One Dial Receivers Licensed 


under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


Mopet H Rapio Sreaker. En- 


trely of metal. Crystalline-finish- 


d 1 ) shades ot brown, 
With g teet of flexible 


ord. $25 
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Among the Farmers 


News from Northern New York 


FTER nearly a week with more or 
less snow on the ground and the 
thermometer flitting backward and for- 
ward around the freezing mark we are 
again having some of the peerless 
autumnal weather that has characteriz- 
ed this fall. The highly advertised 
“cold wave out of the west” failed to 
anywhere come up to its reputation and 
today has been very comfortable, though 
rather undecided as to whether to get 
colder or warmer, and whether to rain 
or let the sun shine. 

Plowing is probably some 65 per cent 
done in Northern New York as a whole 
~some having finished, greased their 
plows and put them away for the win- 
ter—others just getting fairly under 
way after spending most the fall filling 
silos, threshing, and handling the late 
crop of buckwheat. The considerable 
amount of changing work that is so 
necessary these days of few farm hands, 
while having its advantages when our 
own crops are ready to care for, causes 
much delay in other fall work while the 
debt is being covered by work being 
done in exchange. 

“Winter surely is coming” remarked 
a friend of mine today, “because the 
Boards of supervisors are starting their 
five weeks annual session, the Granges- 
are clecting their new officers, the Farm 
and Home Bureaus are signing up 
members for 1928, the agricultural so- 
cieties are holding their annual meet- 
ings and planning for next year’s fair, 
the deer hunting season ends tomorrow, 
and last but not least ‘our leading citi- 
zens are proceeding to Florida and Cal- 
ifornia’.” 

+ a 2K 

HE dairy improvtment associations 

are continuing their good work, and 
another year is well under way. Those 
who are following the work done by the 
testers are well convinced that the 
money spent in this way is returning 
large dividends. They find that the 
cow that gave so much milk to start 
with, many times does not follow 
through (to borrow a term from the 
golfers), and her total yearly produc- 
tion is way below that of some individ- 
ual that did not shine so brightly at the 
start but kept right on giving plenty of 
milk for ten months or so. 

In the two Jefferson county assvcia- 
tions we find E. E. Cobb of Sacketts 
Harbor having the high butter cow in 
one—a six year old Jersey giving 51.6 
Ibs. of butter fat from 1200 Ibs. of milk; 
while in the other Frank M. Collins of 
Mannsville had a six year old Jersey 
that showed 70.7 Ibs. of butter fat and 
1413 Ibs. of milk for the month. As for 
high milk yield F. J. Walton of Water- 
town led one association with a four 
year old Holstein giving 1416 Ibs. of 
milk; and S. M. Guzewich of Adams 
had a nine year old Holstein that pour- 
ed out 1530 Ibs. 

While talking about cow testing asso- 
Ciations, E. R. Eastman, Editor of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in his new 
book “The Changing Times” says that 
the first one was organized in Michigan 
in 1905, and that by 1925 the number of 
cows in this type of work totalled be- 


ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


1928 prices, effective NOW 











RECEIVING SETS 
Mlodel 38.........ccccccccccscoves $49 
BOE DD. oo ccccccvccssccsceccese Ss 
BESDM SS... .nccccccscccececccvers 75 
RADIO SPEAKERS 
Bledel BH .. ccccccccccccccesecs ee * 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














tween 300,000 and 400,000. While this 
is not a very large percentage of the 
number of dairy cows in the United 
States, it still shows a goodly number. 

This new book by Mr. Eastman is 
well worth anyone’s time and energy 
for perusal. “These Changing Times” isa 
subject most interesting and absorbing 
for any of us, and the author considers 





The Anniversary Issue of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST which you will 
receive next time will be worth the 
entire subscription price of the paper. 
It will contain historical articles, in- 
tensely interesting, describing the 
changes in farming since 1842, when 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST was born, 











in his unparalleled manner and inter- 
esting way, not only the developments 
of the past but dips somewhat into 
what may well be expected in the fu- 
ture. His conclusions give food for 
thought as well. 
* * *€ 

HE New York State School of Agri- 

culture at Canton is holding its an- 
nual Farmers Week this week. Un- 
fortunately the program did not receive 


distribution early enough for us to give 
any resume in advance. There are 
quite a number enrolled from Northern 
New York, but many come from as far 
as New York City. The school is pro- 
gressing nicely under the leadership of 
Director Van C. Whittemore, and the 
enrollment this year is said to be larg- 
er than for some time. 

An interesting thing is that one of 
the professors in the Home Economics 
courses is Lorrainc Van Wagenen, a 
daughter of our old friend from Law- 
yersville, Jared Van Wagenen, who 
has delighted and interested A. A. read- 
ers for many years, with his whimsical, 
homelike writings. Miss Van Wagenen, 
from all reports, is certainly living up 
to her family reputation established by 
her illustrious father. 


* * * 


CUSTOM developed in the North 

Country has resulted in one day 
before Thanksgiving being designated 
as “Turkey Day”. In days before the 
auto had made such a stand, from all 
over St. Lawrence county, flocks of tur- 
keys that had been carefully attended, 
would be driven to stations on the main 








(11) 637 
line of the railroad, where buyers would 
take their pick, load them on railroad 
cars and send them on their way to 
market. The buyers and their train 
would be at Canton one day, Ogdens- 
burg another, Heuvelton, Gouverneur, 
and so on. 

This “Turkey Day” still persists des- 
pite the numbers of huge trucks that 
come into this territory, and this week 
is being carried out at the different 
northern stations. Of course the tur- 
key flocks are not driven on foot as of 
yore, but travel in more haste, if not 
in as much style, by the farm truck. 
Many thousands of these birds gu out 
of this North Country each year to add 
to the spirit of thankfulness of the 
many families that gather for the day. 

With Thanksgiving only a step away, 
farmers of Northern New York, as a 
rule are feeling more thankful, and op- 
timistic as to the future than in a num- 
ber of years. Crops all the way through 
have averaged fairly good at least; milk 
is bringing a better price than for some 
time; eggs are picking up, although 
they could be better, farm work is in 
better shape than has prevailed at this 
time for several years due to the good 
fall we have had; and no severe cpi- 
demics of disease are scouring our 
northern territory.-—W. I. Roe, Nove 
14, 1927. 


News from New Jersey 


_ New Jersey egg laying contests 
are again under way at Vineland and 
Bergen and we see many new names on 
the lists that are being sent out from 
Prof. Willard Thompson’s office, New 
Brunswick. Of course there are many that 
have been there in other seasons, but the 
newcomers probably outnumber those that 
were there during the past season. 

Probably the most important develop- 
ment in New Jersey agriculture this fall, 
is the interest being shown in poultry work 
and the establishing of egg records on 
promising flocks. In this division, we find 
some 200 flocks in the official egg laying 
contests, then there are nearly one thou- 
sand flocks in the home egg record con- 
tests and then some 20,000 birds entered 
in the Home R. O. P. work. 

Going back to the egg laying contests 
we find the various sections of the state 
more generally represented in the contests. 
Then there are a number of flocks from 
outside of the state that are here for the 
first time. It is very gratifying to see 
the interest being shown in the New Jer- 
sey contests by poultrymen from other 
states. It means that an official record 
from New Jersey must have considerable 
standing among the poultrymen of the 
state. 

* 
OUNTY AGENT GAUNT, in Hunt- 
erdon County, is doing a big piece of 
work with the poultrymen of his dis- 
trict. A number of important meetings 
have been held and the interest shown 
by the farmers indicates a new day dawn- 
ing for this section of the state in the de- 
velopment of modern poultry plants. It 
is less than a year since the County Agent 
movement was made possible in Hunter- 
don County, and we find that Gaunt has 
lost no time in making a favorable im- 
pression on the farm folks of his district. 

* * * 


E have started a tour of some of the 
irrigation and market garden farms 

of New Jersey. The first leg of our trip 
took us through South Jersey and we have 
been quite surprised at some of the new 
ideas that are being tried out on these 
farms. It was quite interesting to learn 
on the farm of Edward Stern, Williams- 
town, Gloucester County of the great in- 
crease in the use of cover crops on land 
under irrigation. Instead of growing the 
last crop of the season that could be 


secured from a particular piece of land, 
they are seeding it down to rye and other 
cover crops. 

The big problem confronting the mar- 


ket gardeners of South Jersey is to find 
a variety of lettuce that will develop into 
a big solid head like the California Ice- 
berg. With but few exceptions, this was 
the cry from growers in three counties 
we visited one day. Many are turning 
from lettuce to other crops that are more 
certain and less expensive to grow. 
Spinach looms big as a crop to replace 
lettuce on many farms. They tell us that 
the net income will be just as large, with 
but a fraction of the labor and cost of grow- 
ing. Lettuce this fall would not head up 
regardless of the condition under which 
it was grown and the growers are very 
much discouraged. 
* * 
E find C. A. Thompson, Mt. Holly, 
is quite happy over the records 
hung up recently by two of his cow test- 
ing associations. Burlington Number 3, 
carried off high honors of the state on 
returns for a dollar spgat for feed, while 
number 2 association under Chris Schoitz, 
tester, is second. Herbert Harriet, is 


2 


tester in Association 3, the one to lead the 


state. These two same associations lead 
in the lowest feed cost per pound of bute 
ter fat. In this test Mr. Schoitz leads 
the state with a cost of 20 cents while 
Mr. Harrict is second with a cost of 23 
cents per pound. 

* * * 


ne JERSEY will be well represented 

at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Marketing Officials, opene 
ing in Chicago on November 28. B. W. 
Sherburne, chairman of the Market In- 
formation committee of the National Ase 
sociation, is well known throughout this 
state and there is not a farmer or a 
noultryman in the state but what one time 
or another receives the reports sent out 
by Mr. Sherbourne. 

Delaware will be represented by W. T. 
Derickson, Dover; Pennsylvania by P. R. 
Taylor, Harrisburg; Maryland by Franke 
lin Bomberger, Salisbury; New York by 
Earl R. French, New York City, James 
Boyle, Cornell University; H. Dean 
Phillips, Albany.—Amos Kirby. 





A Visit to Muscle Shoals 


(Continued from page 7 


to the production of fertilizer, in case the 
synthetic process should not prove eco- 
nomical. This offer of the power com- 
panies to lease the Muscle Shoals prop- 
erty was primarily a power proposition 
and not a fertilizer production. 
Another group in Congress, including 
many of the farm organizations, has en- 
dorsed the principles of the proposition 
offered by the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. This company made a proposition 
to Congress to lease the Muscle Shoals 
property for fifty years. This proposal 
provided for operating plant No. 2 as was 
originally planned to produce fertilizers 
in time of peace and nitrates for ammuni- 
tion in time of war. This company also 
intended if their proposal were accepted, 
to sell surplus power in the form of elec- 
tricity that was not needed for the pro- 
duction of fertilizers. But supporters of 
this offer claim that it differed from 
the power companies’ offer in that it 
was primarily a fertilizer proposition with 
the sale of electrical power as a secondary 
possibility. Both the offer of the power 
companies and that of the American Cyan- 
amid Company provided for rentals to be 
paid to the government for the use of the 
properties. The power companies offered 
a considerably higher rental, but the 


American Cyanamid Company agreed to 
limit its profits in the manufacture of 
fertilizers to the cost of production plus 
an eight per cent profit. Those who favor 
the offer of the Cyanamid Company claim 
that it would make fertilizers at least 40 
per cent cheaper to farmers and would 
therefore be a great boon to American 
Agriculture. 

Still another proposition is for gove 
ernment operation of Muscle Shoals. This 
plan is sponsored chiefly by Senator Nore 
ris. He claims that the government ale 
ready owns the property and that it is 
in duty bound to operate the dam and the 
plants, especiaHy plant No. 2 for the manus 
facture of cheap fertilizers, and ammuni- 
tion in war time. 

All proposals have failed of acceptance 
in Congress, so the whole question of 
what to do with Muscle Shoals will come 
before Congress again this winter. In the 
meantime, all sides are lined up for an- 
other bitter fight, for all agree that the 
disposal of Muscie Shoals is one of the 
most important questions before the 
American people today. 

Watch coming issues of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist for further news, informas 
tion and discussions of Muscle Shoals and 
its effect on you as a farmer. 
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KINNEY SHOES 
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ONE OF OUR 280 STORES NEAR YOU 
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heels. 


Here is a work shoe any 
manuillweicome. Tan elk, 
Com- 

position soles and rubber 
; Goodyear welt con- 


leather uppers. 


ruction. 
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This stylish women’s black kid plain toe 


or tip oxford or one strap with leather 
heel with rubber top lift is irresistible at 
the price of - . $1. 


In Every KINNEY Shoe Store 
a Larger Variety and a 
Friendly Salesman Awaits You 


? 220 Kj Dies 

‘ * Zs . 
HERE are over 280 Kinney Shoe 
There are 5 big Kinney 
Kinney’s is a great organ- 


Stores. 
factories. 


store serve its community to the ut- 
most, to give every Kinney customer 
perfect shoe satisfaction. 


ization in size—commanding the re- 


sources which make it possible to 
sell better 


manufacture and 
for less money. 


But when you go into a Kinney 
Shoe Store there is nothing awe-in- 
You see only a 
home town salesman, a home- like 
receive only courteous 


spicing to be found. 


store. You 
attention. 
For Kinney’s aim 


is to render a 
friendly service—to have each Kinney 





5 % will be 
J /9 allowed for 
a limited time on 
purchases made at 
one time amounting 
to $10 or more pro- 
viding you clip this 
square and bring it 
with you. 



















STORES IN 


+ 
NEW YORK 








Albany 
Amsterdam 
Astoria 
Baiuvia 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn 
Ruffalo 
Corning 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Poimoica 
Finshing 

« eva 
Gloversville 
Hicraocht 
damestown 
Kivgsten 
Z.itte Falls 
Jackport 
Middletown 
Newbursh 
New York City 
Niogera Falls 
icon 
Vuughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Rome 


Schenectady 


pens 


Misses’ Brown or Gun 


Sizes: 2'/,to7 


Metal Lace Shoes. 
Sizes: 11¥2 to 2— 
$2.29. Same model 


for Growing Girls. 


$2.69. 





shoes 
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The difference between Kinney’s 
and the ordinary store is that at 
Kinney’s you will find better shoes 
in larger variety for every member 
of the family. And as the prices are 
lower you will save money. No mat- 
ter what your footwear needs, there 
is a friendly salesman at Kinney’s 
waiting to satisfy your requirements. 
Drop in and let him show you some 
of Kinney’s values the very next time 
you’re in town. 


Arctics 
Women’ssizes 22to8 $2.29 
Misses I1to2 $1.98 
Child’s “ 8Y2tol0¥2 $1.85 
Men’s “ 6toll $2.85 
Boys’ “ QYetoS¥2 $2.49 
Little 

Boys’ “ 10to2 $2.29 
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For the little tot this infant’ s black 
or tan kid button shoe with turned 
sole is a real value at 98c. (Sizes 


4 to 8). Also made in Patent 
leather with colored tops. 


Arctics are a necessity nowadays 
and these popular 4 Backle. ones 
are of true Kinney quality. Fine 
also for Christmas gifts. 
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Allentown 
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Mahoney City Lorain 
New Castle Mansfield 
New Kensington Marion 
Norristown Piqua 


Portsmouth 
Springfield 
Toledo 
Zanesville 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Reading 
scranton 
Shamokin 
Shenandoah 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Uniontown 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 
Bridgeton 
Elizabeth 
Jersey City 
New Brunswick 


Wilkes-Barre Paterson 
Williamsport Trenton 

York 

outro WEST VIRGINIA 
Akron Bluefield 

Canton Charleston 


Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Huntington 
Martinsburg 
Wheeling 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 

East Liverpool 
Lima 


Over 280 Stores in 35 States 
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Aunt Janet’s Corner 
Plucky Lad Wants to Regain Health 


In 1917 when # was sixteen years old ! 
had typhoid fever and went to a hospital 
where | had to remain for ten weeks and 
then | was carried home on a stretcher and 
had to go to bed for about four months 
more and when I did get up ! couldn’t 
walk because one leg was about three 
inches shorter than the other.. The doc- 
tors claimed that the fever settled in my 
hip and caused hip trouble (TB. hip joint) 
so ! had to go back to bed for five months 
more with 15 pounds of weights fastened 
to my leg and then |! was fitted with a 
brace and everything seemed to come along 
nicely until about two years back when 
things started the other way. | think that 
if things don’t take a change soon my 
health will be a total wreck. | feel as if 
it was now but I have seen people worse 
than | am and anyways 1! wouldn't give 
up. Probably you have heard the saying 
“You can’t kill a Frenchman”. Probably 
not, but here is one who is getting pretty 
shaky. 

Now |! suppose you are saying this is 
mo case for me but for some good doctor 
and | agree with you; but I haven’t any 
rroney to go to see doctors and my parents 


aren’t anyways able to furnish me with 
it. So this is what | want to find out 
about. isn’t there some State Hospital 


where ! would be able to go and get some 
heip? !t would be willing to let them cut 
my leg off rather than have it make a 
total wreck of my health because then 1 
wouldn't be any good to myself and only a 
bother to someone else and 1! feel sure 








Fashionable Uneven Hemline 















A stun Lelona er velvet 

eth rippling at front creating wneven 

miine s rsh c in the mode. An effec- 

tive trimming motif is the rhinestone buckle at 

»f which 1s gathered at 

The vest ts of metal 

surfaces of crepe or crepe satin, 

lk crepe, wool aeorgette, and supple 

woolens are appropriate for Design No. 

% tiern im s 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 

40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires 274 yards of 40-inch material with 3% 

yard of 27-inch contrasting and 13% yards of 
27-inch lining. Pattern price 13c. 








that even if they were to remove on of 
my tegs | could find some way to get along. 
1 sincerely hope that | am not asking too 
much of you and that you will be able 
to tell me of some place that | could go 
to where |! would have at least a fighting 
chance to regain my health. I! feel as 
though you can put me right so ! am 
thanking you for your help. 
“PLUCKY” 

N response to this plucky lad’s letter 
Aunt Janet got in touch with the proper 
health authorities and whatever can be 
done to help will be done. Meanwhile if 
there are others handicapped so that they 
cannot be as active as they would like, 
we feel sure Plucky would like to hear 
from you. Illness, when not too severe, 
has its compensations in allowing one time 
for correspondence or for reading—time 
never seems to when a full 


which come 


day’s work has to be done every day, 
Aunt Janet will send you his address if 
you wish to write him. 
Quand- \ oll 
Where to Get Book Lists 

you are interested in getting good 

books for children, a good method is 
to write to several of the largest and 
best book publishers and ask for their 
catalogs and lists of children’s books, 
These lists and catalogs have the books 
graded according to the age of the child, 
and from them you can choose authors 
and titles of the highest quality literature 
that is suited to the needs of your child, 

One of the best of these catalogs that 
has come to our desk in some time is the 
latest called “Books for Boys and 
Girls” published by Macmillan Company 
of New York City. 

Rochester Votes Against 

Daylight Saving 
(Continued from page 2) 

other groups adversely affected were ace 
tive against the proposition. But it was 
undoubtedly the mothers who threw the 
balance of votes against it. Farmers in 
the immediate vicinity of the city, though 
much affected in their trading and market- 
ing relationships, had nothing to say in 
the matter, but are naturally much pleased. 
In Utica where the proposition was carried 
the vote was divided by three propositions 
one against, one for three months and one 
for five months. I believe that this fad 
is gradually loosing its attractive appeal 
and will finally disappear altogether.— 
Hilton, N. Y., November 12. 


The Popular Flared Skirt 
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Pattern 2639 is charming for the young girl’s 
dress. The flared skirt is very popular tits sea- 
son being suited for cither the light weight 


woolens as weil as for silks or cottons. It cuts 
an sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re 
quires 2 vards of 40-inch material. Price 13¢. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct re 
mittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for 
one of our Fashion Catalogs and se 
to the Pattern Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Women Meet Eighth Time 


Home Bureaus Have Largest Annual Meeting 
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Gas Heat |\ 


Wherever You Live 


ERE’S the Coleman 
Radiant Heater—a 
complete, portable heating 
unit that gives you gas heat 
no matter where you live. 
Like Coleman Lamps and Lan- 
terns, it works on the safety-pres- 
sure principle:— makes and burns 
its own gas from any good grade 
of gasoline —no piping, no cost of 
installation. Starts quickly—easy 
to operate—use it anywhere. 


Just the thing for the cool spells 
of fall and spring and for extra 
heat needed on severely cold days 
of winter. Radiates a penetrating 
fan-like zone of clean, live heat— 
like sunshine. Instant regulation. 
Steady even temperature Hotter 
than city gas; no smoke, no soot, 
no ashes. Prices in the U.S. A.: 
Model No, 2, $27; Model No. 4, $30, 

Ask Your Deater to show you 
the Coleman Radiant Heater. If he 
is not supplied, write us for full 
particulars. Address Dept. AG1 

The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Puttapecenia, CHrcaco, 
Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 
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RadiantHeater 
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HEATING PLANT 


Complete for 


€-Room House 3] 5 
at rl 





NCLUDING 6 steam 


large 
boiler, pipe, fittings, valves, air valves, and 


radiators, 


asbestos cement. We pay the freight. 


Our ‘‘Royal’’ Bathroom Outfit 


Includes Bathtub, Porcelain Toilet 


and enameled Wash Basin. $ 
5 ] — 
— 


Complete with All Fittings 
The Freight 


and Five-Year Guaranteed 
ree 

on Everything 
Write for FREE Catalogue 20 


WE PAY 
J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 

















254 West 34th St., New York 














30 Days FREE Trial 


1927 bicycles direct from 

approval. Save $10 to $15. Many models. 
ires, sundries at Factory Prices. Write 

today for catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. w-205 


Ee 


Boys & Girls $2.00 Given 


Simply seli 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 10¢ 
& set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We 
trust you until Christmas. No Work Just Fun. 


$T. NICHOLAS SEAL €0. Dept. 334-A. Brooklyn, W. Y. 








ET the good work go on—thus say we 

after seeing the New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus in_ its 
eighth annual meeting at Syracuse, No- 
vember 9-11 inclusive. The days were 
packed to the brim and overflowing with 
business and pleasure. Thirty-eight counties 
and three cities sent representatives to the 
meeting, the largest official attendance yet 
recorded. All the officers of the federa- 
tion were present, their names being as 
follows: 


Mrs. A. E. Brigden, Rochester, Hon- 
orary President 

Mrs. Edward Ygung, Milton, R. D., 
President 

Mrs. George M. Yawyer, 
Springs, First Vice-President 

Mrs. Charles Hooper, Rome, R. D., 
Second Vice-President and Secretary 

Mrs. S. M. Roods, Wilton, Treasurer 

Mrs. G. Thomas Powell, Glen Cove, 
Director 

Mrs. Franc Hall Morse, Levanna, R. 
D., Director 

Mrs. Alfred Abbuhl, Greene, R. D., 
Director 

Mrs. E. B. Gatchell, Alton, Director 


Union 


Miss Martha VanRensselaer, The 
Circle, Ithaca, Ex-Officio 
Mrs. A. W. Smith, 13 East Ave., 


Ithaca, Counselor 


A subject which brought forth some able 
speeches was how to make money on the 
farm and its relation to the farm woman. 
The matter of marketing including road- 
side markets played no small part in these 
discussions. Noted speakers on this in- 
teresting subject were: Dean A. R. Mann 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Dr. Ruby Green Smith, Associate 








State Leader of Home Bureaus, Mrs. 
This dainty rayon 
frock No. 3754 is 
especially suited for 
house wear but may 
be used for street 
wear too. It would 
make a charming 
Christmas gift. it 


comes in colors delft, 
tangerine, jade, laven- 
der, maize, and rose. 
A detailed working 
\ chart, showing the ex- 

act color scheme and 
where each color is 
/ used, stamped on each 
frock. Price, postpaid 
$1.50. Send orders to 
embroidery Depart- 
ment, American Agri- 
culturist, 461-4th Ave- 


nue, New York City. 
An extra 25 cents 
brings you our Em- 


broidery Book contain- 











ing full descriptions 
and illustrations of 
how and where to use 
all the embroidery 
stitches. 

Nancy Kritser Masterman, Miss Vera 


McCrea, Director Home Department of 
Dairymen’s League Association, Mrs. 
Hazel T. Somerville, Mrs. Jane S. Me- 
Kimmon, State Leader of Home Demon- 
stration Agents of North Carolina and 
Mr. Dean Phillips, State Department of 
Markets. 

Rural health is fast taking its proper 
place as distinguished from the urban 
health program. The Cattaraugus County 
health demonstration was fully described 
so that other counties know what to ex- 
pect in the way of expenses and personnel 
when making a similar attempt. Dr. Paul 
B. Brooks, represented the State Depart- 
ment of Health in a discussion of rural 
health. 


Education in rural districts was pre- 
sented by Miss Helen Heyie of the State 
Department of Education. Miss Heyle 
showed the desirability of education for 
young people by telling the earning capac- 
ity of those who go on to college or to 
high schools as compared with those who 
do not have these advantages. 

The possibilities of the drama as a 
means of presenting Home Bureau ideas 
was illustrated by a play written by Mrs. 
Ella Thurston and presented by Oneida 


West Road players. “A Morning Con- 
versation” given by Miss Jennie Scho- 
field, Mrs. Gertrude Swarts and Mrs. 
F. D. Nicholson presented in refreshing 
manner ideas embodied in civic programs 
which are a feature on the federation’s 
program. 

Mrs. Henry Burden of Cazenovia gave 
an illustrated lecture “The companionship 
of flowers”. This was a general favorite, 
for most farm women do. love flowers. 
The farm and home bureau federations 
held one joint session and together cele- 
brated the high spot of the convention, 
the banquet. At these joint meetings 
were splendid addresses by Nelson I. 
Greene, Editor of Educational Screen, 
A. K. Getman, Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Mrs. Chas. W. Sewell, Direc- 








Return 


I walked alone with tears 

And saw the ashes of a dream, 
But would not dim your years, 

Nor take one tiny Gleam 
Of laughter from your eyes, 

And, while I tried to keep you glad, 
I found, in wondering surprise, 

I had forgotten to be sad! 

—Dorothy Rose. 








tor of Home and Community Work of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Miss 
Martha Van Rensselaer, New York State 
Leader of Home Bureaus and Director 
of College of Home Economics, Edward 
O'Neal, Vice-President of American 
Farm 3ureau. Federation and Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who awarded the 
prizes given by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in the State Kitchen Improvement 
Contest. The prize winners were: 

First — Mrs. David DuBois, Forest 
Glen—$50 

Second—Mrs. Arthur Austin, Aurora 


—$25 
Third—Mrs. Robert Britt, Holcomb— 


5 

Fourth—Mrs. Catherine Hoffmire— 
Trumansburg, R. D. 31,—$i0 

The officers elected by the Home Bu- 
reau Federation for the coming year are 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. Edward Young, Mil- 
ton, Southern District 

lst Vice-President—Miss Elizabeth 
MacDonald, Delaware County, Central 
district. 

2nd =Vice-President—Mrs. George 
Leach, Cattaraugus, Western district 

Secretary—Will be elected by Board 
of Directors 

Treasurer—Mrs. S. M. Roods, Sara- 
toga, Southeastern district 

Director—Mrs. Thomas Powell, 
Glen Cove, South Eastern district. 





The next issue of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST wiil be in a brand new suit of 
clothes. It will contain better paper, 
better printing and better pictures than 
ever before, and will be the first issue 
from our new printing plant and press 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

* * . 

Becomingness in clothes isn’t a matter 
of looks only; they should be suitable for 
the occasion and to the purse as well. 

* * 

When basting velvet use silk thread. 
It will not leave a mark when drawn 
out. 
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ollow your nose 
to an 
easier washing! 


Smell the clean naptha odor in 
Fels-Naptha. That proves it 
holds plenty of naptha. Naptha 
blended with good soap by the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha process. 
The naptha loosens the dirt— 
the soapy suds wash it away. 
Extra help to get your 
clothes so clean and sweet- 
smelling without hard rub- 
bing. Fels-Naptha works ex- 
cellently in machine or tub— 
in cool, lukewarm or hot water 
or when clothes are boiled. Get 
some today from your grocer. 


=. 








Opens 
Checks the Bowels 
the Fever Tones’ 
Stops 
the Cold 






Stops nes em 


mide-Quinine stops a 


cold in 24 hours. Look 
Col &, forthered box with pore 
trait. 30c. Alldruggists, 








Farm Lighting 
HELPS YOU 
IN YOUR DAILY TASKS 
INSIST ON 
THE RED DRUM 


the Carbide that 
Saves You Money 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO" 
NATIONAL CARBIDE SALES CORPORATION. 
DEPT 12B 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PRIMERS 








65 Page Catalog and directions 15¢ 
Basketry Materials’... raMfla, wooden bases, chair 
cane, Indian asn splints, cane webbing, wooden oeads, 
tush, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Louis Stoughton Drake, 
Inc., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass, 








FLOUR. 


Gosts More-Worth It! 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING (0. 





Minneapolis. Minn 
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Millbank Brings Back Its Bacon By W. E. DRIPS 





W tool | nt | a trifle rough, so that we didn’t plan to finally remembered sceing a shiny metal 
1. TI ‘ ip them at "di it. time But when the on them. 
‘ | i hact 1 all her erg Ien, Jim says we might as Well, they started all over again and 
t ! lool i 1 vell finish the s off and ship them finally decided that it was cither Carney 
hy I before they went away in the night. or Albert who had brought them. Just 
should « t M ho lim would weigh the hogs as they came about that time, I piped up that it was 
\ | n, to star n, and generally there were some of the darned funny Mike brought any hogs at 
s , on hand to act as inspectors. We 2ll, for I says I never saw any at his 
1 decided that I f h, al- would look at the hogs, check up on the place last time. 
t! h | ldn't t i why Mi r tag ind then drive them on to the That set them off. If Mike Albert had 
had called it olir wa t pens, waiting for the leading come along then and they had met the 
thi: \\ n | | tuld Jin Fred Frost brought over ten. and others Sheriff, Jim would have had him arrested. 
[ h M I al contributed from three to ten, so that q Jt sure was lucky, too, he didn't, or we 
led id was made out in this manner. The Might have missed some real excitement. 
I i \ a trifle warm, and so between That night a few of the members of the 
hen no one was unloading, I went protective association nft at Jim's, and 
a I Have t ‘ ver to the yards and pumped a trough they went over everything, and there was 
t ' | water and threw a bit about the yards some excitement. Some of the boys were 
stor And J t hig laugl to give the hogs a chance to cool off. It for going right after the sheriff and hav- 
ta 1 to I i brost he vid vas while | was doing this that I had the ing Mike arrested at once, but Jim held 
“and | heer town and ther cu hock of n young life. Two of the out, because he knew Mike was all right. 
excitement he si ff is running wild hogs at tl trough had holes in their They finally ended up by agreeing to 
OV the jail | king. Had a couple of — ear but the tags were missing. They keep watch from then on, and Jim says 
st 1 Des M r t have had tags, but somehow they he would look up Mike personally and see 
Fy l look ke Tl is had been lost. It sure looked suspicious, what he could find out. So the mecting 
had f real bad ¢1 e and nd I was all excited came to a close, and when the gang left 
did t M i 
th : ng ir ‘ You knew : a Eee 
Bill, I been a-thin! vhout that ear ta , 
oat Dale gw sl ieatiiah What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far 
qu = i HAD been working in a news office for sometime but the work wasn’t 
ing in to th rie Shu = on agreeing with me. One day Jim Barton came into the news office to 
abou report the theft of some hogs and the boss asked him if he didn’t need a 
L wasn't ure that it was worth while good hired man. It was finally arranged that I would go with him in a few 
t ! t best clue to t sheriff days and start work. 
‘| A had a I f ti iail-bird The next day was hog shipping day and at arriving at the station we iearned 
= ; 14 eases that a car had been smashed at Dan Carney’s place but that they could find no 
n i mas qd pay some atte trace of the folks who had been in it. Dan soon arrived and reported that thieves 
t vs | lf Frost heard rieht and had stolen two of his best hogs the night before. The Sheriff arrived but soon 
th ” ane re eae left. The next night following an erroneous report that an old lady had been 
aoe & Soups os niche —o shot by them, we organized a vigilance committee and had a big meeting. The 
ther 1 reward ! m, and the News printed a big story about the shooting and accused the Sheriff of falling 
eheriff ic ne ¢ k harder for them down on the job. 
oe . _— . . About that time Fred Frost moved to the old Fox place that was reported 
than { t! to be haunted. A few days later Fred reported that someone was trying to scare 
Well f th — ae and he him 1 was surprised to pick up a can on Fred's place that had a strong odor 
/ . at of ether. 
can pr t, ther 1 unar up 101 All the members of the Protective Association marked their hogs with num- 
t! is bered rivets in their ears. Things went along for a time with little excitement 
i “y . ind then one morning | went out to feed our hogs only to find most of them 
SO, ss it ! > missing. 
llect that « | The rext day the sheriff raided an old house along the River, caught three 
Vat ‘ ; , , fellows and found a lot of stolen goods. There was a box of drugs among the 
Wel fr you a ! roms need loot which proved to be ether. Later | was looking around the place and ran 
mor han a tin can that had eth S a,” into Mike Albert. He also found one of Jim Barton’s hog markers. 


| A little tater during a storm the jail was attacked and the three men released. 

sa fo , ; eyes While we were patrolling the woods to catch them we stopped a car and found 
“I know maybe TH borrow Like it was Mike Alberts 

One frosty morning ! was over to Mikes’ place and found him using ether to 














Al ‘ 
: , start his car 
it ta itl ! — ee i —— 
w ‘ to d es 
. a ; 
t! nd su ho . [ went up to Jim while the rest were they all says they were going to have 
Said ; " re wr \ i talking and called him off to the side and action soon or know why. 
ee a ae , jy mentioned the fact that two hogs were But they didn’t get a chance. Maybe 
Rh gaa 8 “Bo vr ced veculiar. He went over to look at them. luck was against them and maybe it was 
rang ete Then tlh \ * Which ones, Bill?” with them, I don’t know just how you 
tell how a crime wave had vept over Chose two over in the corner,” I said. would rate it. 
our un nee the 7 t sheri id "Whe those are mine: we browsht them Jim went to town the next morning in 
been in off It listed the tv eal mene lis new car, and was going to sce the 
Jim B n had Rerek tt told ' oe eT Te aN ye ee she riff and find out how things were 
th M S tet bs ae — — “coming there, and left me home to run 
ch nd how tl tried aa eae the churn. Being anxious to know all the 
wey ' os atten nl 4 “No tags. IT swan. Bill! Them's some details, I sure had a hard time waiting, 
st nd chickens | the stolen hogs _Now where in time and when supper time came and Jim 
Fhen the story told how Wend d they come from: hadn't returned, 1 felt that he sure had 
‘ lar difficult Well, vou bet we were excited. Jim solved the case and J wasn't in on it. So 
and had cleaned is, “Keep it quiet, and Vll check up I put the cows in and did the milking and 
and It sus n who brought hogs, and maybe we can. got all the chores done and was waiting 
h ' ad I'll | 1s mad em back.” for Jim so we could have supper. Jim 
extines -1 1 Refore the eane was all gone, Tim didn’t come, so Mrs. Jim finally declared 
— n he looked vel Ned Fred Frost off to one side and it was no use waiting longer, and so we 
ee , | dic te] ked him to stop at the house Gosh, ate. 
ut HH " uto | toler Mav uld have heard them fellows talk- It was nearly nine o'clock when the 
he « cat t tl t} s ver every one who had brought hogs. Phone rang. Mrs. Jim answers and it 
Bett Al , 1 rl tect 4] decided their own hogs were Was Jim. He was about half way home 
would , ’ \\ n's Club.” marked. Then there was Dan Carney; and his car was stuck. Couldn't make the 
rt ! marked Then Mike Albert. blame thing run, he said, and tinkered 
‘ | Frost. said he personally examined his With it, but no use. Said I better get the 
; hogs and remembered the tags. Then team and come up after him, as he 
th iper, and that gave every the y dehated over Peter Swain. No: they guessed we'd have to pull it home. Well, 
e 1 ilk all the mor Jim ally decided it couldn’t be his, as they I sure had a good laugh. Jim thought he 
pping again that week, and when were a different color, and anyway Jim was a first rate mechanic, but only a 
I t t I t wa ut tf 
] tell all about what they would 
ul been the turnkey Coming! 
, a ee eee HE first installment of “Wooden Spoil” by Victor Rousseau will appear in 
pied . #8 the issue of December 10th. The entire editorial staff of American Agricul- 
so aks ue’ “© turist has been searching for months for the best possible serial for our folks. 
_ ; _ Were’ “We have found a story that will keep you looking for the next installment and 
, ee ee which at the same time meets the high standard which we always maintain. 
me had driven a « : The hero of the story inherits some timber land only to find that those in 
d le yard to make our part charge of logging operations have been feathering their own nest. The story 
of the load. TI ver that had of his fight to gain what is rightfully his against heavy odds is an inspiring one. 
been | lifferent pen, and which we There is a beautiful heroine too, but we will let you read the story for yourself. 


week before I had to go out and pull him 
home, and when we began to look the car 
over we found out it was alright but he 
had jimmied the throttle and the carbu- 
retor was flooded. So I told the missus 
that it ought to be casily fixed, but I 
took the team along for safety. I hitched 
them to the light rig and away I went. 

Got to where Jim ought to be and be- 
gan wondering where he was, as he had 
phoned from Finley's, which was ahead 
of me. Passed Ottosen’s place and 
thought I saw the car just ahead. So I 
slowed up the team and was just about 
ready to stop when I saw someone leave 
the car and run back to the barn. That 
didn’t act like Jim, and I wondered what 
was up, so I began to drive careful like. 
Maybe you think I wasn't surprised when 
I came alongside the car, which seemed 
empty, and found out it was that old 
wreck that Mike had been driving. What's 
more, | got a second jolt when I took a 
breath and smelt the fumes of ether! 

Now I was excited. Didn’t know just 
what to do, but finally decided I better 
keep going. So when I was past the car, 
I whipped up the team and blamed near 
ran over Jim and his car, which was only 
a mile farther down the road. 

It didn't take me more than a minute 
to tell Jim what I had seen. He was ex- 
cited, I tell you, and was for doing some- 
thing at once. He was sure Mike was up 
to some deviltry. Pete Finley was out 
there and he was sure things were wrong. 
Said the best thing to do was to go to 
the house and phone Ottosen and ask him 
if he had company and if he knew Mike 
was parked out near his barn. 

So Jim and Peter went to the house to 
telephone. Meanwhile, I began monkey- 
ing with the car, and I don’t know what 
I did to it unless I charmed the auto, but 
after I adjusted the spark and throttle 
and got down and cranked real hard, the 
blamed thing started and I had her run- 
ning sweet as a sewing machine just as 
Jim and Peter came tearing back. 

Maybe they were’nt pleased! 

“Hooray,” yelled Jim. “Just what we 
need; how did you start it?” and before 
I could answer, Pete sings out, “Bill, you 
made a discovery; someone just left Ot- 
tosen’s and took with them some of his 
hogs!” 

Well, it took me about two jerks to 
tie up the team to the fence and jump into 
Jim’s car, and away we went back to- 
ward Ottosen’s. When we got there the 
old man was out with a lantern and shot- 
gun and he was so excited he could hardly 
talk. Said the phone call woke him up 
and that he had sent his boy out to see 
what he could find out and the boy came 
in to report an automobile had just pulled 
out and three of his seven fat hogs were 
gone. 

“Which way did they go?” Jim asks. 

“That way,” the boy pointed. 

“Well, get in, bring that shotgun, and 
we'll see what in thunder is up.” Jim 
was already shifting the gears, and then 
he says to me, “Are you sure it was 
Mike's car?” 

“Well, I di idn’t see Mike, but I ought to 
know that car,” I asserted. 

It took us only a few minutes to tear 
down the road and up to Mike's place. 
Jim turned in on two wheels, and I 
thought for a bit he was going to drive 
right into the house, but he stopped with 
a jerk and we jumped out. 

There was no sign of a car about, but 
a dim light was showing in the house. 

So up there we goes, and Pete Finley 
was right behind Jim. Pete was one 
scared calf, and he had taken the Otto- 
sen gun so he was better protected than 
the rest of us. 

Jim didn’t wait to knock. He walked 
right up, opened the door, and we walked 
into the kitchen. 

Maybe you think we didn’t blink when 
right in front of us sat Mike and two 
other men playing cards. 

“FEyening Mike,” Jim announced. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 
RAT DOGS all ages. $5 to $15. CARMEN D. 











WELCH, Ramsey, Ill. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Dog sup- 
plies. Catalogue. KASKASKIA KENNELS, SW 


105, Herrick, Il. 
POLICE PUPS—Males; 





pedigreed; Strong- 


MRS. C. S. 





heart breeding: fancy color; $25. 
MULKS, Eaton, N. Y. 
TILBURY’S WHITE COLLIES—Brood 


matrons, pups all ages, $15 up. Buy your pup 
now and he will be ready to work im the spring. 
MABEL TILBURY, Owego, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
A OVERTISEMENTS are insertea tn this department at the rate of 7 cents a 


word. 
Count as one word each Initial, 
name and address. 
counts as eleven words 


The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
abbreviation and whole number, inciuding 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. 











Mount Morris, N. Y.” 
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LOST AND FOUND 


LOST—Black and Tan hound in Shaitsburg 
Hollow, Vt., has split ears and goes by the 
name ot “JA ACK” Rew ard. MR. JAMES BEVIS, 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 
“SIX-INCH WHITE PINE 














Bevel siding, $25 





per thousand, WHIPPLE BROS., INC., Lacey 
ville, Pa.’ 

3 PLY ROOFING PAPER $1.10 per 100 sq. 
t. Seconds. Send for price list. WINIKER 
BROTHERS, Millis, Mass. 





“NO. 1 SPRUCE STAVE Silo complete with 
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ENGLISH SHEPHERDS. We are now tak- Pines your wants Gy tellewing the otyte of the aeve 2 on Gils ong | roof, hoops, and doors—12x24—$217.80. Other 
ing orders for pups to be delivered at Christmas. The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell sizes priced accordingly, WHIP PLE BROS., 
Five hitters that will be ready. W. W. NOR- | INC., Laceyville, Pa.’ 

TON, Ogdensburg, N. E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and adjacent states. Ad- MISCELLANEOUS 

THOROBRED AIREDALE 18 mos._ old, | vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
broken. Must sacrifice. $25 worth $100. PHIL | Not later than 14 days before the Saturday ot publication date desired. Canceila- WANTED—To bear feom owner of land tor 
BROW NING, Rome, Pa. tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of the low rate to sale, O. HAWLEY, Baldwin. Wis 

as | subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your order. — SS oe se ae iy 

( SOL LIE P ~ PPIES that wi please you. ° cAS > %. pe : 
we? *Siikfacton. euaranteed, LT. | |) Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references annul bien, ee hae 
SMI’ r H, West Brookfield, Mass. : —— — TON, Dimock, Pa. . ee 
WOLF GRAY POLICE PUPPIES 10 weeks POULTRY TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE DOLLARS PAID for old envelopes bearing 
old Males—$10. emales—-$5. E } Z - postage stamps used before 1875. JOHN W, 
STABB, Oriskany Falls, N. y hedge E ee Pul- MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY arg GLAZE, Westfield, Mass. 

) s ) PPIES—Males $5, | '¢ts;, Mammouth Bronze Turkeys. Free range. | birds, well marked. JAMES P. HOW LAND. pape . 
on ho Sake reabbit a Foxhov aa oe cs LAURA DECKER, Stamfordville, N. Y Walton, ‘N. y ; J C “— — nd me rage, Cae 
caaearePam an cates of indebtedness. i3EO. PHELPS, 
ph SL fa i “ae cockerels _PUREBREDS: MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 

COONHUNTERS, I am offering a high classed $5 each. : P. 27. BERTHA DEVLIN, Thompson’s Barred Rocks, Jersey Giants, 
ra ig —_ years, oe pry Arcade, N. Y. se se Geese. MABEL PRICE, Gouverneur, VIOLINS Per are — = 
anywhere. pay express 5 JERK ) \ . > TR STO N. 4 gains im musical instruments of a Inds, 
28C, Mayfield, Ky. PPh yee = “ eT” ee instruments bought. GRAY, the Violinmaker, 
“YOUVE HAD YOUR SHARE OF HARD | §$2.50-$3. W. EARL _AKLEY, Canton, N.Y. ig’ HOLLAND MEU RKEYS: |, Extra Brisben, N. Y. 

WORK this summer chasing cows. Buy an Eng- NCRED WHIT EGHORN eavy aying — . oe e FAN . SWEET CLOVER HONEY, case rigs > 
lish or Welsh Shepherd, they will bring your COCKERE is” from 290 pony 4 an poet ve RODG aSE, Contes, 5. T. Fermecty, Somme, cans $11; None hatter, sample’ ise. ARINUR 
cows alone. GEO. BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y direct. Pedigreed. May _ hatched. Peking e BEALS, Oto, lowa. 
Ducks, — Reasonable. SHADYLAWN POUL-|  pURE BRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS, emmy css FEET “gee 
LIVE STOCK TRY FARM, Hughesville, Pa. Toms $10, $12, hens $7, $8, Yearling Toms $15. | FINEST peg ALITY HONEY, ae 
Als y 2 s 1€eS: » & OLEMAN <9 es — keene ee e De - 
Cattle THOROLRED MAMMOTIL BRONZE TOMS | 209, 410 pe Binese Geese, C. C. COLEMAN, | Goldenrod mixed comb $4.50 & $4.00 case, 24 

FOR a@\CCREDITED = DUAI PURPOSE | $1@. Hens $8. Trio $25 no relation. Jersey as Ms ‘ : Wen A as EDWARD REDDOUT, New 
Si thorns, Jl on or write. WM. J. BREW,] Giant C: ckercls June hatched $2.00 each. ADA godstoc 
——e ‘ TRIES Adame, 'N. We KR. Now > FARM EQUIPMENT HONEY. PURE EXTRACTED hahah 

- - >UR Re yuckwheat 

FOR SAL E Registered cows, m FOR SALE—Black Jersey Giant pullets from Clipping Machines Leg oy RD, Ib. cl 85 ee Postpaid. EDWIN 

milk Also old Accredited. | stock that have won prizes at County Fair and . DE : re ‘ ae oe ; X1¢ \ ), Schoharie, N. Y. 
JOUN A. ARRINGTON, N. Y. New York State Production show: also Tou- CLIPPED cows mean clean milk. Improve —_— 
I Pe i Muscovy ducks. M&. J. N. OS- the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a WANTED— Home for bright boy, 13, to work 

RE GISTERED JERSEY BULL; Twenty BORNE, ae & § ‘ian 2 eo a a oom pg gen ng M- tipping ena for board on farm. Accustomed to work. BOX 
months old, fine individual, extra breeding, herd : cara w" & ys ces Sex cresting | 442, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
fully ecceudined. Write for particulars and pedi- TWICE WINNERS AT VINELAND: First inform tion. GILLE roc CL IPPING MA- 
grec. Price $75 crated F.O.B, EUGENE F.| Barred Rock pen 2347 eggs 1926, 2258 eggs CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, MEN! WOMEN! MAKE $1 AN HOUR AT 
WELLS, ; Tully. 'N. Y. 1927. Fime Mt so ng cockerels $10. “1927 pen New York City. HOME, WEAVING ss special-to-order Colonial 

: > 40? bh vod tested by Sta New Jersey with no ais : Rugs on UNLON Looms. Big demand, no house- 
pow a es vila P Cal yg tak ‘ pc reactors. H. W. V ‘AN WINKL E, Box A, Cam- Milking Machines to-house selling, no store competition. You learn 
ch the gpentest even at he Hatem breed and | dem. N. Y. ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS! Our fascinating x W craft in 30 minutes. We guar- 
reg ee eee ae J ali NEW SURGE CATALOG 15 a very interesting | @™tee_ 1 ew looms at lowest prices ever. Lib- 
x nlllgg 2 a "Thi es = ee . = im “¥ WHITE ROCKS, Pullets and Cockerels, $3] and attractive book. A study of it wil: help you eral Pay-as-You-Weave NIOM’ Write ior FREE 
oe ae al "o> Of eat gcc ce a agate ae and $5 each. $1.00 down, remainder, C. O. D.]| considerably in determining which milking ma- loom Book today. U? NION LOOM WORKS, 
— 4 “E Seng be seis * P vee MiP re Eggs. $2.06 per setting, guar anteed for 1927.| chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 332 Factory St., Be onville, Bu. ¥. 
cee a pala ~~ ce. ete. to FISHKILI a strain MRS. CARMEN WELCH, | qumrements. It 1s just off the press ane om be 
ape “ad ashe i dig ome ~~ | Ramsey, Ill. sent to you Absolutely Free! WRIT W to PRINTING 
FARMS, Her iry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner Hope- 3 —STATIONERY, ETC. 

’ + dittin the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM 
well_ Junction, N._} ; WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have | PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. Mp tr meee ae panies an 

13 FULL BLOOD AYRSHIRE COWS. will | 190 cockerels for sale, selected from 2400 certt- -| EVERYTHING PRINTED! FRANKLYN- 
be fresh soon. JAMES FARRELL, Bradford, | ied chicks purchased from Otto Ruehle of Pleas- WANTED—Second hand Hinman Electric | PRESS, Milford, N. H. 

Pa.. R. 2, Box 48. ant Valley. These cockerels are an exceptionally | Portable Unit. JOHN D. PU LVER, Pine Plains, - seme TRIO ee — : 
PAY A LITTLE MORE gg fine lot. FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen-| N. Y. sae ieee a - os FE rf SS 
AY 4 RE get a great dei ix amen rm MAS CARDS. Paneled, Hordered, Different. 
better bull—Hfolstein 15 mos. old w ons ncaa thau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell Junction, N. Y FMS FOR SALE Matched sects stor agen Re ogg 
dam has a 7-day record of 638 Ibs. of milk and “LEG HORN CHICKS 10 cents: Rocks, Reds, FA 1 prepaid, CLARENCE KASPER Webster, 
25 ibs. butter, $100. A rare chance to intro-] 12, W. Wyandottes 14. CONTINENTAL ~ = ‘ P 
duce some fine blood into your herd for a rea- | HATCHERY, York, Pa. IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of Cali- 
sonable investment. Also bull and heifer calt fornia general farming is a paying business, feed- SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES of our new 
4 mos. old line breeding, $50 each—all papers- THRIFTY JERSEY GIANT pullets. April | ing millions of people in towns and cities. Al-] social, farm and business printing. SUNKO, Mos 
i herd. L. D. PARSELL, So. Day- | hatch, $1.75 each, INDIAN LADDER FARM, | falfa combined with dairying, hogs and poultry, | hawk, N. Y. : 
ton, N. Y. East Stroudsburg, Pa. yields a good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. You can 
Sheep 16 LARGE MAY-HATCHED S. C. Red Pu!- | work outdoors all the year. Newcomers welcome. SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
=_ ain MPSHIRE R : i lets at $1.50 each. Also 10 Red Cockerels at | The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
Ev —monggee tg owe bly , iced. SHAS. E. ITAS. | $3:00 each. CYRIL HORAN, Norwood, N. Y. | offers a free service in helping you get right PEACH TREES, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple 
LETT. “Tn, N asonably priced. CHAS. E. HAS- location, Write for illustrated San Joaquin Val-} Trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or emall 
- TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE ley folder and get our farm paper—“The Earth” | jots direct to planters by freight, parcel post. ex- 

SHROPSHIRES—A few m dandy Rams free for six months. C. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen- press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts. bere 
W. WILCON, ‘Crosby. Pas Reduced prices. E.] —SRONZE, BOURDON REDS: White Tur. po aa wally | A -aguthpelcareateael | Peace catalog in colors. TENNESSEE 

/ COX, Crosby, Pa. r pena: alway Exchange, ago. shrubs. ‘ree catalog in colors. S-NNESSE 

oe keys. White Pekin and Muscovy Wacks. Tcu- TIIRCERV 7 

Swine louse Geese. Pearl and White Guineas. Special D NURSERY CO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Fall Prices. Write your want Saf ve) HELP WANTE 

REGISTERED O. 1. C. Thrifty Stock Pigs. 4 a ae ) * Hl SHLAND - - - 

weeks $8.75. 12 weeks $10.75. Bred Sows. $35] FARM Sclleceoill — ’ GHLAI A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN to care for TOBACCO 
& $40. GEO N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. ¥. | FARM. Sellersville, Pa. house and cook. A good home for the right 

: AMES FARRELL, Bradford, Pa. R. 2 
oY adtorc . » a SSP Ty ACCO—G - 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINA’S: September MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TuR.| Womn, J = ra sci ios HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Guaranteed, _ good 

. e9 . . © > AREY } > Box 48. flavor. Chewit 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smok- 
pigs large growthy stock. $15 each, $28 Pair, $39 The kind that do not stray, D. E. is 5 pounds, 75c; 10, $1.25. Pay when receiv: 
trio, Registered. A. M. KENNEL, Route 3,] GR \Y, Geneseo, N. Y. a” FAR MERS “UNION, Mavfield. Ky. — 
ee eS BOURBON RED TURKEYS — H pan Bea ls ——— : = 
= . , é 2 A IN _ orn ‘4 — - =m 

©. I. C. REGISTERED PIGS $8.75 each. | Strain-Extra select large framed healthy free| WANTED—Agents to sell Toilet Articles. GUARANTEED HOMESPUN SMOKING 
Easy Feeders, quick growers. Pairs not related. range—Toms $10, C. LAUGHMAN, Dunraven, | House to House. 90% Profit. SULLCO SPEC- TOBACCO 10 poune 50. Pipe Free; Pay 
R. HILL, Seneca Falls, N. Y x. Y. IALTY CO., Monticello, N. Y. postman. UNITED F ARME RS, Bardwell, ‘Ky. 

—-_ — — — — — By Ray Inman 


HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — — 


To Keep Hogs Healthy —_ 








SWINE TANITAT ION 


PREVENTS ROUND WORMS 
AND OTHER INFECTIONS~ 













ON, MAY DEAR, IGAVE THOSE 
UP LONG AGO -THEY SIMPLY 
ARENT THE THING ANY 

MORE . EVERYBODY S 6oT 
», SQUARE worms Now. 







WOW ARE 
YOUR ROUND 
WORMS Now 
MRS. SNOOT. 










TheMsLean System of | 











QUIT MESSING Y 
PLACE UP LIKE THAT! 
IWORKED AWEAR 
ON THEM FINE 





JiscrusB FARROWING 
. PENS WITH HOT LYE 


WATER — oR PUT INDIV- 
IDVAL HOUSES OUT IN FIELDS 
WHERE NO HOGS HAVE BEEN 
EPT FOR AT LEAST A YEAR. 


“GWAN IM Main’ 
ME A LYEIN-IN 
WORSPITALE 























MUD DECORATIONS-~ 


GETOUT! / “~ 











2.WASH SOWS 
WITH SOAP AND WATER. 
BEFORE PUTTING IN CLEAN 
tg PARR OWING PENS. 
NOW - HOW AGBouT 
ALITTLE FACE 
MUD, MRS. OINK?2 















ome MIGHT 
pluck MY 
EYE BROWS 
AND MARCEL 








3WHEN FARROWED, 
PIGS AND SOW SHOULD BE HAULED 
TNOT DRIVEN] TO ACLEAN CLOVER. 
FIELD OR PASTURE-anp Kept 








THERE UNTIL 3orn4 ane: 
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ace AINT NO 
FOONERAL | 
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wand-Plenty of it 
rich —but not high priced 


i] 
Biccer Crops, 





Come to 


anada 


—these make Canada the 
land of opportunity for 
the man with a growing 


Hicner Prices family. Write for free liter- 
L T ane ature about this land of 
ncoel seweam prosperity. 


Low Freicnts 


en DE GED GE eee ees eee ee ee eee ceee oe eee eee eee 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

To nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 
Syracuse, N. Y.—C., E. S. Smith, 301 E. Genesee St. 

F. A. Harrison, 308 North 2nd St. 

J. B. Riordon, 43 Manchester St. 

Woonsocket, R.I.—L. A. Delorme, The Call Bldg. 

Please send me free lilustrated Booklets on Farm Opportunies sn Canada. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Manchester, N.H. 


NAME 


B47 ADDRESS 





= T° Sr au 


Rececsenmmmeeenall 





Guard Your Savings! 


mortgage. 





Federal Land 
Banks are 
located at 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Kv. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


ten years’ test. 
paid the day it is due. 


Wichita, Kan, Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular 
No. 16, ‘Financing the Farmer,” to 


i 


31 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Over a Billion dollars’ worth of these Bonds are 
in the hands of investors, including more than 
one hundred million dollars inthe United States 
Government Insurance fund. Seasoned by 
Interest always 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


YX THEN you have surplus funds to invest, play safe! Invest 

in Federal Land Bank Bonds—safer than any single first farm 
Back of these Bonds are mortgages on more than 
400,000 farms valued at over twice the amount loaned upon them, 
The prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks 
with combined capital and reserves of 
more than $70,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 
You can secure these Bonds at any Federal Land 
Bank, or from the Fiscal Agent, in denomina- 
tions of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. Readily saleable; excellent collateral. 






























LIVESTOCK BREEDERS | 


40 Berkshire, Chester and Poland-China Shoats—3% 
m old $10 ea Ww it > 





& i Brea 
hed Hollywood W 





Sows, Gilts and Boars, 200 April | 
Leghorn Pullets, $1.50 each. ©. E. BOSSERMAN, York | 
Springs, Pa. 
10 GUERNSEY SE!FER CALVES. Practically pure, | 


$25.00 each, 
EDGEWOOD DAIRY FARMS, 


crated 
WHITEWATER, WIS. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 



































. “Ze 
Hunting & Fishing 
is a 52-page monthly mag- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
et Biggest value ever offer- 
ed in a sporting magazine 


AND HERE'S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman's Knife 


guns, 





















































with stag handle and two 
long slender blades especially 
designed to meet the exacting requirements of skin 
TOBACCO ng and oe fist same bird and fur-bearing 
1 ( re ¢ uperior quality steel with 
Spr eae trong jurable n-ceutting ig The points are 
fom rt N 5 TOBAC O: Cigars, | wae haned just tlakt fer & 6 ame dob Of sutton anu 
dhgp.n . . re ; : 7 | kinning. We will send you Hunt- 
when received. Pipe free. FARMERS UNION, || SPEGIAL OFFER stimuins We will send you Bunt: 
A6, Paducth, Ky j whole year 12 big issues and this Remington Sports- 
| mans 
SPECIAL OFFER—Chewing ot king 5] hn Knife 
Ihs. $1.00; ten $1 tell kind wanted, Cigar ton” on the BOTH 
$1.95 for » Satisfactior ted; pay when blade is your - 
, ved FARMERS ASSOCIATION, West | | guarantee of ~ Fes 
P ih, K | | Quality 
; - i 2, 
WOMEN'S WANTS “ 
SWITCHIFS ‘ ¢ ’ Rr klet, — a 
EVA MACK, I M ‘ son N. Y. Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your 
order today to 
‘ I} FI ] OCKINGS 
ee Ear : inert Sa HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
‘ ' 7 : : . H. TALBO! 294 Transit Bidg Boston, Mass. 
ve CoO.’ ut 
WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS FEEDING PIGS 
I I HIDES, WOOI Imyr nt price ad 
v l.ist must out, No s ment too small or 
¢ Write t y. S. H. LIVINGSTON, Succ. 
Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa.” PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 
Large Chester and Berkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
4 1 to 8 weeks old, $3.75 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 


To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
you must Say 


“! saw your ad in 
American Agriculturist”’ 
i 








rugged pigs, from large type, fast-growing 
Will ship any number C. 0. D. on approval Keer 
week, and if dissatisfied, return them ot my 


Al) healthy 
tock. 

them 8 
erpense. 
Orders promptly flled—no delays. Crates supplied free 


A. @. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
&. S.—Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $5.50 each 
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State Farm Bureau Federation Meets at Syracuse 
‘ (Continued from page 3) 


culture, and George Fitts, of The Dairy- 
men’s League. So concentrated was the 
attention of the delegates when the mat- 
ter came up that M. H. Streeter, of St. 
Lawrence County, who was acting chair- 
man of the session, asked for a show of 
hands from the dairymen present. Over 
half of the men in the room raised their 
hands. 

The results of the milk production 
campaign put on last May by Farm Bu- 
reaus, State College of Agriculture, 
Dairymen’s League and other organiza- 
tions, were graphically shown by Profes- 
series of charts. Dele- 
gates followed the encouraging 3% rise 


sor Ross in a 


in August over last yea*’s production, the 
1% fall below during September, rising 
1% above again in October only to go 


sharply down this month due, Professor 
Ross said, to the recent cold snap. An 
emergency situation now exists, for com- 
bined with the present shortage is New 
England's call upon New York territory 
for milk, the recent floods having cut off 
her own supply. If dairymen are going 
to give New York the milk she needs 
during the next two months, they will have 
to exert every effort. Special advice for 
feeding cows to speed up production dur- 
ing this critical time is now being sent 
to dairymen from the State College of 
Agriculture, according to an announcement 
made by Director Ladd, of the Extension 
Service. 

Corn Borer a Hard Customer 

Another vital problem on the afternoon 
program was the corn borer menace. The 
mightiness of its hosts, and the rapidity 


with which it is spreading over the 
country, in spite of the most scientific 
methods of control, was vividly pictured 
by L. R. Simons, state supervisor of con- 


trol measures for the pest. Printed leaf 


lets, giving the latest control methods, 
were distributed to delegates, and Mr. 
Simons announced that increased efforts 


would be made this coming year to halt 
the advance of the borer. 

Fun and good spirits prevailed at the 
joint banquet held Thursday evening in 
the ball-room of the Onondaga Hotel. 
Dinner was eaten to the accompainment 
of strains of old-time music. Between 
courses everybody sang; and not only did 


they sing, but when Chief Sod Buster 
case demanded action with “I’m a little 
prairie flower”, all got up and twirled 


around in customary fashion. 

id. O'Neal was the chief after-dinner 
speaker. Mr. O'Neal comes from Ala- 
bama, and has a delightful southern accent 
and a most winning southern manner. 
Besides, he has an intimate knowledge of 
the problems of agriculture, a passionate 
interest in their solution, and is a national 
figure among farm defenders. His topic 
at the dinner was “What organization 
means to America”, and interest did not 
lag while he talked ‘ 

Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in pre- 
senting the prizes to the winners of the 
Kitchen Improvement Contest, empha- 
sized the importance of the farm kitchen 
as an adequate workshop and as a spot 
where many farm activities center. It 
was in order to promote better arrange- 
ment of kitchens and to conserve woman 
power that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
offered prizes to the winners of the con- 
test sponsored by the Home Bureau Fed- 
eration. In graceful speeches of accept- 
the winners received the prizes 
awarded as follows: 

First—Mrs. David' DuBois, Forest Glen, 
N. Y.—$50. 


ance 


Second—Mrs. Arthur Austin, Aurora, 
N. Y.—$25. 
Third—Mrs. Robert Britt, Holcomb, 


N. Y¥.—$15. 

Fourth—Mrs. Catherine 
D. 31, Trumansburg—$10. 

Another distinguished after-dinner 
speaker was Mrs. Charles Sewell, chair- 
man of the home and community depart- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. This is the second successive 
year that Mrs. Sewell has been invited 
to speak at the Federation’s annual mect- 


Hoffmire, R. 


ing, and judging by the enthusiastic way 
in which delegates welcomed her back this 
time, and listened with delight and interest 
to her every word, she is due to have a 
yearly invitation from the Federation, 
Her popularity is easy to understand. She 
has a charming personality, combining a 
rare sense of humor, a deep and kindly 
humanity, and an intelligent grasp of life, 


Speaking of farm women, she said: 
“What docs a farm woman want? She 


wants what every other American woman 
wants—everything she sees.” This frank 
admission created so much laughter among 
the husbands present that Mrs. Sewell’s 
speech was interrupted for fully a minute, 
She continued, seriously, “We farm women 
want a higher standard of living for the 
farm home, and a farm income big enough 
to pay the bill.” 

The second day of the meeting was 
largely taken up with reports of Federa- 
tion committees on Viligance Service, 
tuberculosis eradication, marketing, transe 
portation, reforestation, legislative activie 
ties, and fruit. At the final session in 
the afternoon, clections took place. C. 
White, of Ionia, was re-elected president 
of the ‘Federation. Other 
elected were M. H. Streeter, of Gouven- 
eur, Ist Vice-President; J. C. Corwith, of 
Water Mill, 2nd Vice-President; FE. J. 
Lonis, of Hannibal, treasurer; and 
Thomas McKeary, of Marilla, four-year 
director. Enos Lee, of Yorktown 
Heights, and Tresident White were 
appointed directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Delegates wound up 
the meeting with a number of important 
resolutions bearing on the problems which 
had been up for discussion during the twoe 
day session 


R, 


officers res 


re<- 


Millbank Brings Back Its 
Bacon 
(Continued from page 14) 


Mike wasn't .xcited, but when the other 


two fellow saw Pete Finley with that 
gun they jumped up and started out. 

“Whoa!” Pete sang out. “None of 
that! Move again and you get bucke 
shot. Back up and put them up!” 


Just then we heard another car coming 
up the lane, and Mike appeared nervous, 

“What’s the idea, Barion,” he says, 
“coming in on me like this?” Rather une 
usual to bu’st into a man’s house and make 
his friends put up their hands. e 
Mike was real mad. 

Just then I saw something, and says, 
“Tim, looky here.” Right back of the table 
on a little stand were two cans just like 
my ether can. Jim looked. Maybe you 
think his eyes didn’t stick out. He didn't 
say much, but walked across the room, 
took an old rolier towel off the rack, and 
with a butcher knife began to cut it up 
into strips. 

Meanwhile, Mike was cussing, 
had backed him up alongside of 
who stood in shot-gun row. 

“Here, Bill,” Jim says, “take this strip 
and tie them fellers’ hands behind them. 
Pete, if they move, do what's customary 
with a shot-gun. .f I can find any rope, 
we will see what we can do further.” 

I tied them all right. Jim came in with 
a rope and we soor had their feet hobbled. 

Then Jim steps outside and begins to get 
ready to load the cusses in our car. 

He walked over to the car and was just 
ready to open the door when he heard a 
faint squealing. 


[——_ 


and Pete 
ihe others 


(Continued next week) 


A good purebred sire is an effective 
means of improving a dairy herd in both 
type and production 


* * * 


Genuine crude petroleum, just as it 
comes from the oil well and before it has 
been processed, is the most effective 
oil for treatment of hog lice and mange. 
This oil has body enough to stay on 
the hog and all the ingredients neces- 
sary to kill the parasites. 
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About Correspondence Courses 
N the past few weeks the Service 
Bureau has received an unusually 

large number of questions about cor- 
respondence schools and for the gen- 
eral information of our readers we are 
giving a few of the facts as we sce 
them. 

(1) Like all other enterprises, there 
are good correspondence schools and 
others that are not so good. 

(2) A good correspondence school 
offers a wonderful opportunity for a 
man to improve his position. An elec- 
trician can learn more about electricity 
to prepare himself for a better position 
and a bookkeeper can learn more about 
accountancy, etc. However, we doubt 
very much whether a farm reared boy 
car become an electrical engineer, a for- 
ester, or an accountant by taking a cor- 
cespondence course. It is probable 
that he can become a better farmer by 
taking a correspondence course, but for- 
tunately he can obtain such a course 
without cost from most of the state col- 
leges of Agriculture. 

What would you think, for example of 
the city reared boy who expected to be- 
come a farmer through taking a corres- 
pondence course. The idea may make 
you laugh but is it any more reasonable 
to expect a correspondence course to 
make through correspondence, a farm 
boy into an electrical engineer, a for- 
ester, a mechanic, an accountant, or any 
one of a dozen other jobs about which 
he knows absolutely nothing. 

(3) A a contract and 
ned is enforceable. Some schools 
are more lenient than others in taking 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
student into account in making adjust- 
ments, yet we cannot emphasize too 
strongly that such contracts should not 
be signed until the signer is sure he can 
complete and profit by the course.. 

Where conditions are right, a good 
correspondence school offers a wonder- 
ful opportunity for a young lad to get 
ahead while holding a job. If you want 
to be an engineer, get a job with an 
engineering firm, pick out a good cor- 
respondence school and do their work 
thoroughly. If you wish to become an 
automobile mechanic, get work in a 
garage and by all means take a good 
correspondence course in automobile 
engineering. On the other hand, do 
not be persuaded into signing for a 
course until you are positive you will 
benefit by it and until you are sure you 
have sclected the right school. A con- 
tract is just as binding as a note. 


contract ? is 


once sig 


William Morrison, Kingston, 
N. Y., Makes Another Failure 


ILLIAM Morrison, operating un- 

der the name of the Ulster Coun- 
ty Dairies at Kingston, N. Y., has fail- 
ed again. Morrison’s operations date 
back several years. In 1923 he was in 
business as William Morrison & Co., 
297 Greenwich Street. He sent out 
attractive literature, with a large build- 
ing on it and it looked as though he 
was one of the most prosperous and 
largest operators in the trade. He stay- 
ed for only a short time, however, in 
the little room at 297 Greenwich Street. 
Morrison left here last Fall. Early in 
January of this year, through tracing 
Morrison on account of complaints from 
shippers, he was located in Kingston. 





Irving Goodman Fails 


TRVING Goodman, doing business as 

Goodman’s Dairy & Delicatessen, 34 
Orchard Street, Tarrytown, N. Y., is 
in trouble again. An involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed last week 


against Goodman by the following: Her- 
man Weiss, $281; R. C. Williams & Co., 
$200, and the Prospect Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., $47. 

Goodman has been in trouble more or 
less for several years. He has operated 
under various firm names in New York 
the past few years and there were com- 
plaints from shippers against him. His 
last venture in New York was when 
he was doing business in the Bronx 
under the name of the Irving Butter & 
Egg Company, previously mentioned in 
these columns. 


Where Cauliflower Is King 


(Continued from page 3) 
From fifteen plants grown by one man 
with a liking for experimentation the 
cauliflower growing industry has grown 





Service Bureau Report for 
October, 1927 


The potion wing is @ list of complaints, in- 


volving moncy due our subscribers, which 

were settled yf ng October: 

Mrs. W. H. Smith, Bloomville, 
Delaware County, N. Y. ....-- $ 36.00 


Mr. Frank M. Tyler, Westmore- 
land, Oneida Co., N. Y. .«---- ‘ 3.75 
Mrs. J. . Connor, 
Schuyler County, . 
Mr. John F. Calkins, 
Oswego County, N. Y. 
Miss F. Z. Mason, Delhi, Dela- 


74.00 





ware County, N. 7.49 
Mrs. Andrew Winch, Java Center, 
Wyoming County, N. 24.50 
Mr. Adna_ Falcott, Bainbridge, 
Chenango County, N. Y. .....- 7.79 
Mr. M. B. Glerum, Lyons, Wayne 
County, No Vo cccccccccccecces 14.65 
Mr. John Van Hanchan, Lyons, 
Wayne County, N. Y. .....----- 14.65 
Mr. Frank M. Lee, W. ‘Frankfort, 
Herkimer County, N. Y. .....- 5.50 
Mr. Peter B. Cowan, Brookville, 
Jefferson County, N. Y. 13.50 
Mr. P. Catlin, Ouaquaga, 
Broome County, N. Y. ......-- 15.50 
Mrs. L. F. Schmidt, Smyrna, 
Chenango County, N. Y. ...... 5.50 
Mr. C. A. Dort, Middletown, 
Orange County, N. VY. .....0-- 1.17 
Mr. Charles E. Skillman, Day- 
ton, Middlesex County, N. J... 11.30 
TN £44 cteenasasacndeneweies $237.76 











until in 1925, the peak year, an average 
of 3282 crates were shipped to New York 
daily during the months of July and Au- 
gust. 

When Mr. Van Benschoten was asked 
about the prospects for the summer crop 
his reply was a familiar one among farm- 
ers. “I don’t know,” he said. “It all de- 
pends upon the weather.” 

Cauliflower is especially susceptible to 
climatic conditions. Too much rain spoils 
the crop, too little prevents it from grow- 
ing at all. If it is too cold production is 
low. If it is too warm the flower is of 
inferior quality. In fact the weather is 
such an important factor that the Cats- 





Promptness Appreciated! 


OTHER received the check for 
$500 from the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company 
to settle claim on the insurance of 
Father, who was killed by a train on 
a crossing at Afton. We wish to 
thank you and the staff of your 
paper, especially Mr. Weatherby, for 
the time and work spent on the case. 
We realize the case was very com- 
plicated and believe you have done 
your best for us. We shall always 
have a good word for the American 
Agriculturist. 

Many have said we would never 
get a cent and that such insurance 
was a fraud. I notice that our poli- 
cies have expired. Enclosed please 
find check for two dollars to renew 
same for one year each. 

LYNN L. LOOMIS, 
Afton, N. Y. 











kill Mountain region is practically the 
only place in the East, certainly the only 
one in New York State, where it can be 
raised during the hottest part of the 
year. The warm days and cool nights 
are the secret. The rainfall is abundant 
but the gentle slopes of the hills provide 
drainage so that the water does not stay 
on the plants. 


But One Crop Failure 


Because the success or failure of a crop 
depends so much upon the caprices of the 


weather it is especially significant of this 


veteran farmer's ability that he has had 
but one crop failure in the thirty-six 
years he has been growing flower. This 
was in the famous “grasshopper year” of 
1899. The grasshoppers came in swarms 
and destroyed all the small vegetation. 

No one can be expected to make pro- 
phecies about the weather months in ad- 
vance, but Mr. Van Benschoten was more 
communicative about the market condi- 
tions. A great many people are cutting 
down on their acreage, which will result 
in better prices he believes. Prices would 
be much better, he stated, if the growers 
would keep their poor quality of cauli- 
flower out of the market and ship only 
their best. The shipping of inferior and 
carclessly graded cauliflower lowers the 
prices for all he said. 

The local dealers watch the weather and 
the market with only a little less interest 
than the farmers, for they know a good 
cauliflower year means sales. While the 
majority of the farmers depend upon their 
dairies for living expenses, it is the cauli- 
flower moncy that replaces the old Ford 
with a new six-cylinder car and buys the 
radio and other luxuries for the home. 


Farm Bureau Has Helped 

In 1924 the industry became important 
enough to be taken over by the farm bu- 
reau. Investigations have been made con- 
cerning the best methods of production 
and marketing. Tests to determine the 
amount of fertilizer and lime necessary 
to raise a good crop and to find the best 
way to check cut worms and prevent the 
disease of club foot have been made. 
Through the efforts of the bureau the 
growers have adopted uniform crates and 
a better system of grading and packing. 
Transportation facilities have also been 
studied. 

Most of the flower is shipped to New 
York City. Danger of spoilage and in- 
creased express and freight rates have 
made it more profitable to ship to the 
nearest market. Shipping is done by ex- 
press, freight, truck, and by truck to 
Kingston and from there by boat. Mr. 
Van Benschoten sends all of his by freight 
which he says is quickest, safcst, and 
cheapest. 

New York is the second state in the 
United States in the production of cauli- 
flower. It is grown for the most part on 
Long Island, in Erie County, and in the 
Catskills. The first two have the largest 
acreage but their growing season is limited 
to the cooler autumn months. The grow- 
ing season of the Catskill Mountain re- 
gion lasts from the first of July until the 
middle of November. The largest ship- 
ments are in August. The acreage for 
New York State last year was 5,660 with 
a production of more than a_ million 
crates. 





War Time Marks Have No 
Value 


“1 have a German Reichs bank note for 
100,000 marks. It is dated February 1, 1923. 
There is also a number 120-012566 on it. 
Will you please write and tell me if this 
note has any value and if so, how much? 


E have had a number of inquiries 

similar to yours lately. Following 
a personal visit to a foreign exchange 
bank we were informed that none of the 
German bank notes issued during the 
War and reconstruction period have any 
value, 





Watch for our December 3 issue, cel- 
ebrating the cighty-fifth anniversary of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and printed on 
our new magazine press at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. 


(17) 643 











The business of farming re- 
quires many tools and in 
order to prevent loss of 
time with broken machinery, 
general repairing and new 
construction work, there are 
many special tools that you 
should own, as they will pay 
for themselves many times 
over in an emergency. We 
suggest a few below. If youdo 
not have them stop the next 
time you are near your local 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Store and ask about them. 


COMBINATION VISES 
that can be used for machinery re- 
pairs, for holding boards while plan- 
ing, for fitting pipe, and countless 
other uses. 


HANDY GRINDERS wo 
sharpen your butchering and kitchen 
knives, to grind down a bolt or 
smooth a rough metallic surface. 
They are inexpensive but useful 
nearly every day. 


A SET OF SOCKET 
WRENCHES will save you 


much time and injured fingers and 
outside labor costs on everyday 
repairs on the automobile, tractor 
and farm machinery. 


A BLOW TORCH for heat- 
ing a soldering iron, making lead 
pipe joints, and doing many other 
jobs where heat is needed. 


A HANDY BLOWER 
FORGE. If you like to do 


your own blacksmithing get a small 
portable one with a good blower 
that you can carry around _ 
where. 


BOLT CLIPPERS save 
time and temper, and prevent 
barked fingers, ‘ 
Spend a few hours in a ““Farm Serv- 
ice’’ store and see these and count- 
less other things. There are labor 
savers, time savers and money 
savers. You are always welcome 
to “see before you buy.” 


Your ‘‘Farm Service”® 
Hardware Men 
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The New 
MAYTAG 


Gasoline 
Multi i ping 


For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag ia avail- 
able with electric motor. 


Step 


and away it goes, 


On It; 





“OU will marvel at the New 
Maytag Multi-Motor Farm 
Washer. Nothing to com- 

pare with it has ever before been 
offered to the rural housewife. 


Step on the pedal and away it 
goes. Gives the same, sure, even 
power as an electric motor, and 
plenty of it. The engine and starter 


See the new Roller Water Re- 
mover, with semi-soft, never-crush 
rolls; the new Automatic Safety 
Feed Board that gathers in the 
clothes without getting your hands 
near the rolls; the seamless, one- 


of the Multi-Motor are in one unit 
—so compact that it is interchange- 
able with the electric motor by re- 
moving only four bolts. 


You must see this new Maytag 
to appreciate it. A washer far in 
advance of the times—different, 
better —an outstanding achieve- 
ment in self-powered washers. 


piece cast-aluminum tub and mar- 
velous gyrafoam action that wash- 
es everything clean without rub- 
bing —even grimy work-clothes 
and overalls. Does a big wash- 
ing in an hour or so. 


» the nearest dealer for a 


Meytes, powered either with gasoline or elec- 


tricity. 


If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, 


Founded 1894 


Eastern Branch: 851 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


State of New York 


Mason's 
Northern 
. Coz 


‘ way 
town .. R 


ernon .... F. EL 
oe fF 
“DeZutter 

ph P. 


. Jose 


poet Maytag Co. 
A. 


Ogden 
Olean 


1g 


John 


rg, Maytag 


ville 
Marshal! 


rthern 
May 
Blanch 

ville . 
M 


. "Mayt 


Hun 
rs Ha 
. G 


u 
Ohio 


ring Hill El, 


4x 
f 


( 
D Me 
Sor 


L. Mil 


E. Woo 


Maytag Co., 


Duke 


mson eeccese 
DeZutter May; 


5 N' 


State of New York 


Elect-ic Store 


burg, Northern Maytag Co. 


L ang’s 


Maytag Shop 


ve { 


Maytag 


State of Pennsylvania 
City Dealer 
Allentown 

Edwin P. 
Bellefonte 

.»« The Neyhart Hdwe. Co, 
Bethlehem .. Lehigh Supply Co. 
Bradtord Joseph Marks 
Bristol.... Clymer Maytag Co. 
Carbondale, Scranton Maytag Co. 
Carlisle, The Carlisle Maytag Co. 
Catasauqua .. W. T. Kleppinger 
Coatesville Carl B. Sherer 
Conneautville. M. D. Thompson 
Coraopolis ..Ferree Electric Co. 
Cresson Soisson El. Co. 
Doylestown, Clymer's Dept. Store 
DuBois .. Grebe Maytag Store 
East Stroudsburg, J. A. Seguine 
Easton James E. Hauck 
Elwood City 


Deater 
Maytag Co. Saeger Co. 
Maytag Store 
Y. Matthews 
Skinner 


Vierhile 
Maytag Co. 
Morgan 


M. Ryan 
E. Skinner 


Hardware 
Oneonta Co. 
ton’s Hdwe. 


M: aytag Sales, Inc. 
Erie, Erie Co, Maytag Company 
Forest City, Vincent Maytag Co. 
Frackville, Reiley’s Stores, Inc. 
Hazleton .. Eshleman Brothers 
Honesdale Vincent Maytag Co. 
Hanover York Co. Maytag Co. 


Roberts 
Plattsb’g Co. 
Hardw are Co 
Johnstown Maytag Co. 
Square 


John H 


ig 
Maytag Co 
tag “ ad 
—— Kittanning 
- uDinbie Mateer-White & Ca 
N. Ammann tees 
aster . 
. Lancaster Co. “Mayt ag Co. 
Latrobe .. Latrobe El. Appl. Co. 
[Lebanon Lebanon El. Co. 
Lewisburg .... Home El. Store 
Lock Haven, H. E. Pursley Co. 
Suplee Hdwe. Co. 
Maytag Co. 
Crawford Co. 
& Service 


Kennett 


Voorhees 


mpbell 
I ar 


t Maytag Co. 


, Im 


ywver T has 
ae ee 
Mansfield Tioga Co 
Meadville 
Maytag Co. Maytag $ 
— Mifflinburg 
Co. " 
rupper Lake 
ly Co. 
He i. enig Muney 


Montro: se 
Greet 


The 


wood’s Maytag Co. 
Neyhart Hdwe. Co. 


yr hone 
t 1ueb 
i& Sons 
Northern 
Inc. 

Co. 
Co 


SELL 


T 3 


Aluminum Washer 
ITSEL 


State of Pennsylvania 
City Vealer 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes-Barre Maytag Co. 
New Brighton 

... Beaver Co. Maytag Store 
New Castle, Maytag Sales, Inc. 
Newport ..Carlisle Maytag Co. 
Norristown 

}. Boyer Plbg. & Htg. Co. 
Lynn W. Camp 
Oxford .... Earnhart Brothers 
Peckville, Scranton Maytag Co. 
Pennsburg, Chas. V. ee 
Philadelphia .....«+:> e 

Ardmore Maytag ompany 

23 East Lancaster P.ke 

Delaware Ccunty Waytag 

7103 Market Street 

North Phila. Maytag Co. 

3639 Germantown Ave. 

4743 Frankford A. 

70 West Chelten Ave. 

2017 S. Broad Street 

4708 No. Fifth St. 

West Phila. Maytag Co. 

5206 Chestnat <treet 

4113 Lancaster “ve 
Phoenixville, ..McCarraher Bros. 
Pittshurgh— 

Loeffler Fl. Store 

5904 Penn. Ave. 

McKees Rocks Maytag Store. 

413 Chartiers Ave 

Mt. Oliver Maytag Store, 

162 Brownsville Rd. 

North Side Maytag Store, 

410 E. hio St. 

Squirrel Hill Maytag Studio, 
Tor. Beacon & Murray 
Pittston, Wilkes-B’re Maytag Co. 
Pottstown .. McCarraher Bros. 
Pottsville, Reiley’s Stores. Inc. 
Punxsutawney, .. Grebe 
Maytag Store 
Reading, ..Reading Maytag Co. 

Reynoldsville 
.. McCreight Maytag Co. 
Royersford, .»McCarraher Bros. 
Sayre Harden Brothers 
Scottdale, Ace Maytag Company 
Scranton ..Scranton Maytag Co. 
Shamokin 
Zuern Maytag Co. 


Oil City .... 


Co. 


ashine El. 


She Peer vah 
e« Reiley’s Stores, 
Slatington 
Jones & Miller 
Somerset 
. Shaffer’s Maytag Shop 


Bros. 


s 


State of Pennsyivania 
City Deailes 
Souderton . 

° Yocum, Godschalk & Co. 
- Williams Maytag Co. 

. Sigworth 
Titusville Lynn W. Camp 
Towanda .... Harden Brothers 
Troy Preston & Jaquisb 
Tunkhannock 

«+++ Greenwood’s Maytag Co 


Tamaqua 
Tionesta 


Uniontown Fayette Maytag Co 


Metzger-Wnent Co. 
Suplee Hdwe. Co 
Ace Maytag Co 


Warren .... 
West Chester, 
West Newton .. 
Wilkes-Barre ... 
. Wilkes-Barre Maytag Co 
Ww illiamsport, Neyhart Hdwe. Co. 


York, York County Maytag Co 


State of New Jersey 
City 
Atlantic City ... 

«ee South Jersey Maytag Co. 
Bayonne, Devlin Sons Co., Inc. 
Bloomfield 

.. Davega Home Appl. “Corp 
Bound Brook Smith Elect. Co 


Camden Camden Maytag Co 


Hackensack. H. 
Hammonton .. 
High Bridge .. 
Hightstown 

c. 'W. 
Hopewell oan 
Lambertville .. 


Plager & Sons 
Rice-Rubba Store 
Servu Appi. Co 


Plankey “Maytag” Co 
Hopewell Elect. Co 

Servu Appi. Co 
Montclair 


° Davega Home Appl. “Co. 
Morristown ames &k Hauck 
Newark .... Hahne & Company 
Passaic Rupp’s Maytag Shor 
Paterson, Paterson Maytag Shor 
Pennington, Mason s Hdwe. Store 
Penns Grove, Elliott's May’g Co 
Perth Amboy, Kelly & McAlindet 
Pitman CL. G&G. Pidgecr 
Plainfield, Winn & Higgins, Inc 
Roebling, Roebling General Store 
Port Norris .... J. R. Prichare 
Red Bank..Charles & 
Somerville .- Smith 
Summit Arthur Manse: 
Sussex tidwe Cc 
Toms River . Albert W. Dorsett 
Trenton Trenton Maytag Cc 
West New York 

Roth-Seuferling + 
Wildwood 
Woodbury, 


Hoppin; 
El. Co 


Rya: 


Elliott's ht Ce 


DON'T KEEP IT 
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